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Buying a Motor Car. 


In view of the multiplicity of models now in the market, the wide range of prices, and the differing 
suitability of particular cars for particular purposes 


The Choice of a Suitable Car 


is a more difficult and perplexing matter than ever. Time, trouble, worry and money are 
saved by consulting a capable and disinterested expert. 


Mr. Aldersey Swann, 
9, Regent Street, London, S.W. 
Consulting Motor Engineer—founder and manager for several years of the Wolseley School of Motoring— 
will be pleased to place his advice and services in thé selection of a car and its equipment at the disposal 
of any prospective buyer—fvee of any charge whatsoever. References permitted to clients, who include some 
of the best-known personalities in the motor world, 
Telephone: 3616 Central. 
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Notes of the Week 


HE death of Miss Davison, whose mad and 
criminal act on the Epsom Racecourse was 
deserving of public execration, furnishes the 

strongest possible argument in support of the attitude 
which we adopted in our issue of May 10, or in the alter- 
native of the article which we published on January 25 
of the present year. The dilemma in this case is not a 
difficult one. These women are either sane, in which 
case they are dangerous criminals for whom some new 
form of punishment must be devised, or else they are 
insane, and they should be certified as lunatics, and so 
withdrawn from the area in which their mad freaks 
endanger life and lead to malicious injury to property. 
If the Government had not paltered with the situation 
until disordered brains had fed on blatant criminality 
the present serious position would never have arisen. 





Obsta principiis, 
Sero medicina paratur. 
The science of law is to check the criminal instinct at the 





outset ; and by so doing the curative process is rendered 
possible. In default of such action the criminal instinct, 
which is one of the rankest of rank weeds, is fostered, 
and nothing but the sternest treatment can counteract 
its fungus growth. In this connection we are somewhat 
discouraged by the attitude of the medical profession ; 
although they know that the criminal suffragette is not 
normal, they show a strange hesitancy in the matter of 
pronouncing her to be insane. This is a grave diffi- 
culty in the way of magistrates, who, if the medical 
profession decline to act up to their responsibilities, are 
unable to relegate these dangerous pests to a place where 
they must be innocuous. 


It is stated in the daily Press that his Majesty the 
King warned the delegates of the various belligerents 
against the dangers of fresh struggles amongst them- 
selves, and his Majesty is reported to have remarked 
that another war would be a crime against humanity. 
Every instructed and intelligent man will heartily 
endorse the King’s remarks, but regret will be felt that 
his ministers did not speak in similarly firm tones some 
time ago. Had that been done these puny States would 
long since have been brought to reason, and a large 
amount of suffering, as well as of acute danger to 
European peace, would have been obviated. 


We notice that at a mass meeting of railwaymen held 
at Burton-on-Trent, a Mr. Bellamy used some very de- 
finite threats against non-union workers. We are aware 
that so long as the present Government remains in office 
the trade unionist is exempt from all the obligations of 
citizenship, and is a licensed law-breaker. When a 
Conservative administration is restored it is to be hoped 
that they will not act on the weak lines which they have 
followed in the previous years, but will insist that every 
man shall have his freedom to give his labour in any 
direction he pleases and on the terms which appeal to 
him. As trade unions—which partake of the character 
of Vehmgerichts—are almost to a man Radicals and 
Socialists—or worse, if there be a worse—no Conser- 
vative Ministry should, or need, shirk applying legisla- 
tion to them of the most wholesome and drastic descrip- 
tion in order to render them once more amenable to law 
and reason. 


We feel genuine regret at the untimely decease of 
Mr. George Wyndham. He will be best remembered 
as the author of one of the most successful Acts which 
have ever been passed in the interests of the pacification 
of Ireland. We do not claim that he was a powerful 
politician in other respects, but his delightful appear- 
ance and gracious manner rendered him an asset, if 
only a personal asset, in the parliamentary life of the 
country. Mr. Wyndham took an interest in the for- 
tunes of THE ACADEMY, and, although it cannot be 
denied that his literary and oratorical styles were far 
too ornate and too much overladen with figures and 
similes, he was yet a writer and a speaker of no ordi- 
nary merit. 
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Artistry 


LONG hours of labour, conflict, sacrifice; 
And, tired yet glad, beneath the setting sun 
I look upon the thing that I have done. . . . 
The frankincense of faith, a pearl of price, 
The gold of dreams and May, 
A star of hope, a flower of Paradise 
Swing in the censer of the day. 


The mount of sleep: with dawn an urgent need, 
From the new heights of day, to look again... . 
A cry—a prayer—an agony !—and then 
The dross of disillusionment, a weed 

Dead of a nameless blight, 
A handful of star-dust, a common bead 

Fall from the crucible of night. 

V. H. FRIEDLANDER. 





The Modern jLaureate 


7 the English were a truly literary and poetic nation, 
as has occasionally been stated, the death of the 
Poet Laureate and the choosing of a fit successor would 
move us to our very depths. Business, during the time 
of suspense, would take a secondary place; the usual 
interests of life would be attended to in a casual and 
perfunctory fashion; the problem of the bays would 
dominate conversation in the street, at meals, in the 
trains. Heated arguments would temporarily sever 
friendships, and we might even have a General] Literary 
Election, in which several candidates should offer 
themselves for popular approval on the strength, not 
of their promises for the future, but of their perform- 
ance in the past. The successful one, in a decorated 
chariot—albeit this may be an euphemism for motor- 
car—would be driven or drawn through the bannered 
highways, where maidens, garlanded with roses, would 
adore him, and men and matrons would loudly acclaim 
his triumphant progress. So should he reach the open 
place set apart for the ritual of his public coronation 
with the laurels of honour, 

What, alas! is the cold truth? Not one in a score 
of the people in the street can say who is the official 
poet of the nation. He dies, and the news is received 
without a tremor of emotion. Is there to be a successor, 
or is there not? It matters little, and hardly anybody 
cares. A few articles and letters appear in those 
papers which dutifully maintain the glamour of past 
literary reputation upon at least one page; and then 
the matter lapses into oblivion. We have travelled far 
since the days when the poet was bracketed with the 
hero as deserving of homage and glory, since minstrels 
and rhymesters and jesters formed an important part 
of the retinue of kings. We realise, perhaps wisely, 
that to speak of an official poet is a contradiction in 
terms. It may not be strictly accurate to say that no 
true poetry was ever written to order; but national 





passionate words, notwithstanding certain famous odes 
and lyrics which may be noted as exceptions. 

The present position is curious. Alfred Austin has 
passed away, leaving a name, not for poesy, which he 
officially represented, but for sound political thought 
and a command of good prose. On the one hand we 
have a group of poets to whom not the most exigent 
critic would dare deny occasional draughts at the 
Pierian spring; but either its members have not yet 
distinguished themselves sufficiently, or they have dis- 
tinguished themselves in a manner which betrays sources 
of inspiration of a very dubious quality—if inspiration 
there be. The publication of booklets of finely wrought | 
verse, excellent as a beginning, suffices not; sheer 
breadth of approval, wide publicity, alone can set a 
man where he may be chosen to write a nation’s songs; 
yet that is not enough—for a man’s work, however 
famous, may be quite obviously of a sort that ruins 
his chances. On the other hand, we have a poet of 
approved metal in Mr. Thomas Hardy; and yet we 
feel that the satirist who wrote, “ The President of the 
Immortals has ended his sport with Tess,’’ is not one 
to trust in times of national need. We have Mr. Kip- 
ling—and again we find a sensation as of big drums 
being banged; the blend of colloquial with Imperial 
would be too distressing, though none will refuse the 
title of poet to the author of “L’Envoi’”’ or of the 
lyric which begins :— 


I am the land of their fathers, 
In me the virtue stays; 

I will bring back my children 
After certain days. 


To any student of the work of Tennyson the fact 
comes home with irresistible force that his finest poems 
were written entirely apart from any topical compulsion 
or suggestion; the same must be said of other great 
singers. 

What poets feel not, when they make, 
A pleasure in creating, 


The world, in its turn, will not take 
Pleasure in contemplating. 


So wrote Matthew Arnold, truthfully enough ; and does 
anyone imagine that the spirit that impelled his 
wonderful “Summer Night,” or “ Dover Beach,” or the 
intensely sad “ Thyrsis,” could be controlled and guided 
by shackles of public need? Can we not say the same 
of Swinburne, of Meredith, and in fact, of all the splen- 
did line? Where, then, is the advantage of retaining 
an office the very nature of which clips the wings of the 
poet’s flight? Seriously considering the state of affairs, 
setting aside all merely sentimental regrets at the dis- 
appearance of an historic post, we can but arrive at the 
conclusion that the poet of the nation should gain that 
noble position by general acclamation, gradually and 
surely. Only by such means will he be certain of real 
distinction ; only thus will he avoid the sneer, the barbed 
arrows of criticism, and the pillory of ignorant popular 
echoings of gravely formed opinions. 





events.do not, as a rule; lend the poet winged and | 


WILFRID L. RANDELL. 
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The Making of a Religion 


O the treatise on “rational”’ religion we are now 
becoming well accustomed. The author of this 
one* briefly but very ably discusses the researches of 
modern scientific investigation in the realms of cosmo- 
gony, astronomy, biology, and anthropology. There 
are also chapters on Psychology, Morality, and 
Theology. The net result is simply a statement of the 
position of the monist, which is familiar enough. 
There is no world of spirit: and the things which men 
call supernatural are merely an emanation of the 
material mind. On the basis of matter alone rise the 
foundations of rational theught. 


’ Hence, as Mr. Eden Phillpotts writes in his “ Fore- 
word,’ “Not the least among the adventures of 
Rationalism is to regain the inheritance of matter and 
destroy for ever that malign misunderstanding which 
attaches to the concept of Materialism.’’ Here it may 
be asked, when was the inheritance of matter lost? 
And further we observe in this book that what 
Rationalism really seeks to destroy is the “ malign mis- 
understanding ’’ of the concept of spiritualism. All 
religious beliefs, as commonly understood, have be- 
come “bankrupt,’’ being built on “absolute assump- 
tions.”” But many scientific truths, now demonstrated, 
proceeded in the first instance by the method of 
assumption. Let us grant, verbi causd, that the exist- 
ence of the supernatural world is an assumption. The 
fact that it is not yet scientifically proved is no guaran- 
tee for the assumption that it never will be. It does 
not seem to strike Rationalists that Christians, too, 
may have an “open mind’”’ and that there may be 
such a position as honest Christian agnosticism. The 
Pauline definition of faith is in a sense agnostic, viz., 
“the evidence of things not seen.’’ Now, of things 
not seen one must perforce be agnostic. At the same 
time, it is not unscientific nor even irrationalistic to say 
that we consider that there is sufficient evidence of 
the supernatural to warrant our belief in the exist- 
ence of a spiritual world. In this at least lies “the 
substance of things hoped for.’? The universal and 
absolute negation of the supernatural is quite as in- 
capable of proof as its affirmation. 

Yet Mr. Whyte, as others of his school, sets out with 
an absolute assumption of his own, that there is no 
objective supernatural Being, nor any other possible 
concept but matter. Hence the flaw in his line of 
reasoning may be stated thus. Though the researches 
of the last century in the realm of material processes 
are truly splendid, and have revealed a world of know- 
ledge far beyond the sum of all hitherto attained, they 
prove nothing either way outside the realm of matter, 
whose origin, too, remains still unexplained. No 
doubt Mr. Whyte thinks that there is nothing but 
matter. . But all the evidence he produces is concerned 
with materialism alone. There is, for example, abun- 





* The Religion of the Open Mind. By Apam Gowans 
Wryrte, B.Sc. With Foreword by Epen PHILLPotTs. 
(Watts and Co. as. 6d. net.) 





dance of evidence about the evolutionary process of 
life, but none as to the ultimate origin of the principle 
of life, nor even as to the origin of matter itself. To 
say that matter is eternal explains nothing, but simply 
lifts it into the region of other transcendental notions, 
as the eternity of life, of time, and of space. Rational- 
ists never weary in their reference to the crude con- 
ceptions of the cosmogony which appear in the Bible. 
But the limitations of materialistic knowledge three 
thousand years ago prove nothing against the existence 
of the supernatural, which Theists and Christians may 
still assume—evidence to the contrary being want- 
ing—while they reject many deductions of a limited 
understanding. 

In the absence of other explanation of the universe, 
there is nothing in itself irrational in assuming a First 
Cause and calling that cause God, in whose Being lies 
the eternal principle of life. “The glamour of 
sanctity’? has doubtless departed from the details of 
the Genesis story of creation, but a like glamour has 
also departed from many theories of science fully ac- 
cepted only a century ago or even less. Mr. Whyte re- 
fers to the doubts of men of science, as being perhaps 
“closer to truth than the most confident assertion that 
claims a supernatural sanction.’’ But we can assure him 
that many Christians feel that his next sentence can be 
applied to the Bible without loss of real faith in the 
supernatural, viz., “ That the limitations of the human 
intellect must be accepted, even in those speculations 
by which man hopes to transcend them.”’ 

We claim that there are sufficient data or evidences 
for the science of theology to warrant patient investiga- 
tion, and that it is unscientific and irrational to dismiss 
these with a universal negative. True, Mr. Whyte 
considers that the scientific method applied to religion 
only shows that these “ supernatural ’’ ideas have arisen 
out of imperfect knowledge; “it proves them to have 
been inferences from ignorance.’”’ This weak criticism 
he regards as final. But, after all, some of the grandest 
ideas of science which led to great discoveries had their 
germs in imperfect knowledge and were inferences 
made in ignorance. Mr. Whyte speaks of apply- 
ing the “test of truth’’ to the categories of religion. 
Such a proceeding argues considerable assurance. If 
we possessed an absolute touchstone of truth, all 
problems and difficulties would at once be clear. Then 
we find the remarkable statement that “Truth is nothing 
more than the essence of organised knowledge.’’ This 
is a claim for the absolute infallibility of classified 
knowledge which few would care to endorse. Again 
Mr. Whyte calls his book “ The Religion of the Open 
Mind,”’ and then tells us that no satisfactory definition 
of religion has ever been given. This, for his purpose, 
is singularly unfortunate. At the same time, he knows 
very well that religion has always included belief in 
the supernatural, to which he at once closes his mind. 
Our position is that his analytical examination of the 
material universe does not make out any primd facie 
case for such closure. And it seems to us a little 
humorous for one who believes that. nothing spiritual 
exists to take the trouble to admit that “if the secret 
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of matter were found every problem would be solved 
and even the problem of spirit would yield.” For the 
rationalist there is no problem of spirit. Every spiritual 
and religious conception he refers to an ignorant material 
mind, and, according to Mr. Whyte, “ The soul is really 
the mind in its religious aspect.” The soul-mind of a 
Theist or of a Christian is of no account because it 
claims to “transcend the limitations of matter.” So far 
it is quite unworthy of recognition by those who are so 
fortunate as to have reached “ the religion of the open 
mind.” 

And what is this religion? We look in vain for a 
satisfactory definition. So far we have seen that it 
begins by a process of destruction, which is designed 
to overthrow and utterly reject all other religions which 
the collective wisdom of mankind has hitherto adopted. 
This is a simple method of clearing the ground. Mr. 
Eden Phillpotts assures us that the cream of this work 
will be found in certain final constructive chapters, and 
then cryptically remarks that “the religion of the open 
mind represents more than itself.” This he explains to 
mean that “Rationalism begins to consider constructive 
policies and plan an architecture that shall rise on the 
ground her pioneers have cleared.” But what is the 
constructive policy? It is only the old story of natural 
religion. For “the evolution of religion has been an 
advance from the supernatural to the natural.” 


So the task before the world now is “ the making of a 
religion,’’ not, however, as whimsically suggested by 
some religionists themselves, by the creation of a new 
sect, which shall choose heterogeneous items from all 
other religions, but by so “directing our energies that 
the progress of man will be accelerated.” 


At last we find some sort of definition of the religion 
of the future. It is described as “the mechanism of 
progress.” But seeing that it is “a direct inference from 
the principle of Rationalism that every man must make 
his own religion,” ample room is left for a considerable 
number of religions. Still, that matters little if everyone 
is a wheel in the “ mechanism of progress.” The slight 
difficulty that occurs is whether each wheel being guided 
separately all will run true to the whole machine. Mr. 
Whyte, however, is not unmindful of the fact that there 
must be some element of unity. And this he finds in 
the dynamic ideal of natural religion, the assertion of 
life, as opposed to the old static ideal of supernatural 
religion, the negation of life. 


We entirely traverse his gratuitous assumption that 
Christianity is a negation of life. But leaving that 
assumption, we pass on to his further explanation of his 
very problematical vision of unity. “ Rationalists,” he 
writes with a curious confidence, “are perfectly har- 
monious in working to bring about the time when every- 
body will adopt as a matter of course the mental attitude 
which unreservedly accepts the supremacy of reason and 
aims at establishing a system of philosophy and ethics 
verifiable by experience and independent of all arbitrary 
assumptions or authority.” This may appear @ pleasing 
‘Utopia, but all experience goes to show that the finest 





philosophy and ethical codes, apart from supernatural 
religion, have had little effect on the masses of man- 
kind. In particular Mr. Whyte’s theories as to the 
value of rational morality are a trifle visionary. 
Morality as the outcome of intellectual altruism mixed 
with sympathy is not likely to be very far-reaching, 
especially if unsupported by authority, which Mr. 
Whyte discards. “Every healthy man,’ he says, 
“resents a tone of authority.’”’ Reference to civil 
government or the discipline of life itself is superfluous 
in answer to such an absurd statement, for the real 
objection is to the authority of the Church, whose 
wonderful influence in the cause of morality Mr. Whyte 
seems quite unable to gauge; and whose teaching, as 
Lecky observes, “has done more to regenerate and 
soften mankind than all the disquisitions of philoso- 
phers and all the exhortations of moralists.” 


It is but just to Mr. Whyte to note that in one 
passage he says that “ judgment is entirely suspended 
on transcendental matters,’’ but it is equally fair to 
observe that here he seems quite inconsistent, for his 
whole position is simply this, that there is nothing 
transcendental. Nor can we assent to his assertion 
that “the logical summit of Theism is practically . . . 
Atheism, viz., the identification of God with the un- 
known energy which is immanent in nature.’’ There is 
really nothing new or original in his attitude. It was 
known to pre-Christian philosophers. It was contem- 
plated by some writers of those “visions of human 
ignorance and fear,’’ commonly called the Scriptures. 
The single premiss on which Mr. Whyte’s treatise is 
built up may be found in the rhetorical flourish with 
which he concludes. It is simply this: Man existed 
before God. As he expresses it: “From _ the 
dim dawn of history, and from the inmost depth of 
every soul, the face of our father Man looks out upon 
us with the fire of eternal youth in his eyes, and says: 
‘Before Jehovah was, I am.’ ” 


This we have a logical right to regard as an “ abso- 
lute assumption, incapable of scientific demonstration.” 


P. A. M. S. 





River’s Lure 


B EATUS ille qui procul negotiis. ... There is 

rare respite from the pandemonium of cities for 
him who takes his troubles to the river crooning through 
the valley. The river, in its ceaseless progress to its 
goal, which, having no alternative, it performs as 
merrily as possible, is an object lesson to us who shirk 
our fate in a spirit of tergiversation to which Nature is 
hostile. There is comfort on the river bank for those 
alike who have known the bitterness of failure and 
tired of the orgy of success. Even men who have lost 
all faith in themselves regain their self-respect in the 
company of Nature, if only because, as George Eliot 
has it, the wild creatures are such agreeable friends, 
saying nothing unpleasant, having neither taunt for 
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those who have missed nor grudge of such as have 
arrived. 

He who finds his joy in trout streams values, above 
most, detachment from a world of worry. Here, 
crouching on grassy banks or wading through swirl- 
ing pools, he flies from duns that trouble his peace to 
those that fill his basket. With no more need to hide 
from his creditors, who do not commonly foregather 
amid such scenes, all his care is to find cover from the 
keen eyes of the trout that lie, head upstream, and gaze 
out on a world of danger. Thus he fishes with the 
stream or against it, according to his fancy, swinging 
his rod with rhythmic accuracy that the flies may drop 
lightly beneath every overhanging bush and beside 
every likely stone, and he lives his happy day filled 
with an ambition that, trivial enough to those who have 
no understanding of it, is all the world to him. Blessed 
fisherman! [1] luck cannot staunch, ridicule cannot 
kill, his radiant enthusiasm. Of rebuff from wind 
and weather he gets more than his share, yet that 
sublime philosophy of his neither exults in good fortune 
nor succumbs to bad. More freely, perhaps, than some 
with clearer claim to the title, he has been called a fool 
because his pleasure is a simple one. Yet simplicity 
and folly are not the same, and many a statesman, 
whom his contemporaries have not unduly suspected 
of either state, has given some of his best days to the 
river. 

Fishing is the field sport that, more than most, takes 
its votaries back to Nature. The most glorious moments 
of the hunting men are those in which the panorama of 
open country flies past all but unseen. The shooting- 
man needs all his attention for the game. It is the 
angler who, casting mechanically and striking by in- 
stinct, is free to note the sheen on swallows that dip 
and twist over bubbling rapids, the reflection of wil- 
lows mirrored in still pools, the changing tints of river- 
side foliage, or to fill his nostrils with the scent of new- 
mown hay or may blossom fragrant in the noonday 
sun; or to listen to the voice of birds, the hum of in- 
sects and, over and above all other sound, the eternal 
song of the river itself. Dun and dappled cattle 
munch their sleepy way through the lush-water 
meadows and splash heavily across the ford; and the 
angler, rising trout close to the scene of disturbance, 
notes this picturesque addition to the summer scene. 
The sights and sounds of the countryside contribute 
vastly to his enjoyment, and the catching of fish is by 
no means all of fishing, else most of us would have 
been disgusted long ago. He may love to see the top 
joint curve, and the scream of the reel may be music 
to his ears, for it would be folly to question his satis- 
*faction in such fulfilment of the object with which he 
came forth at dawn. Yet it seems to be a fact that the 
blank days of fishing bring less enduring chagrin than 
those of kindred sports. Whether his basket be full 
or empty, the angler finds those hours by the river 
lovely. If, as some wise folk think, this be the sport 
of fools, then, in good sooth, the fisherman is foolish 
F. G. AFLALO. 








REVIEWS 


The Programme of Syndicalism 


Syndicalism and the Co-O perative Commonwealth. By 
EMILE PATAUD and EMILE POUGET. Translated 
by CHARLOTTE and FREDERIC CHARLES. (The 
New International Publishing Company. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

HE authors of this book are the notorious “ Le roi 
Pataud,”’ of the Electricians’ Union, who recently 
endeavoured to plunge Paris in darkness, and another 
well-known French Syndicalist of the Confédération 

Générale du Travail. There is a preface by Prince 

Kropotkin, and a “ foreword ’’ by Mr. Tom Mann, the 

would-be seducer of our soldiers. It is therefore hardly 

necessary to describe the book as one of up-to-date 
foolishness, the product of the unhealthy brain of 
dreamers. 

It is, however, interesting as being the crystallised 
programme of Syndicalism ; and, to those who look upon 
Syndicalism and Socialism as being like “Cesar and 
Pompey—very much alike,’’ it will be a revelation of 
the marked distinction between the two gospels, from 
some points of view, in favour of the former. 

Socialism aims at the setting up of a State Bureau- 
cracy, a hideous tyranny ordering the minutest details 
of the lives of an enslaved race, and enforcing its decrees 
and regulations through the supervision and interference 
of a huge army of inspectors and sub-inspectors, the 
object being to eliminate “ capitalism” and wage-earning, 
and to hand over to the control of “the State” the whole 
of the production, distribution, and exchange of 
commodities. 

The Syndicalist desires to achieve the same object 
partly by persuasion, partly by coercion, and partly by 
the boycott, but there is to be no “ State,”” no bureau- 
cracy, no inspectors, and sub-inspectors. Production, 
distribution and exchange are to settle themselves auto- 
matically in the way they should go through some 
invisible influence emanating from trade unions and 
trade federations. 

Success appears to depend on a fatuous belief in an 
immediate regeneration of human nature, and the 
assumption that the vast majority of the community will 
be instantly endowed with the purest unselfishness, the 
most enthusiastic loyalty to the new theory of life, and 
the most single-minded earnestness to give of their best 
to their daily labour, without ambition, hope of reward, 
or the spirit of rivalry. 

Of course in both cases the People, with a big P, are 
to expropriate all the capitalists, and to take over as a 
going concern the whole of the industrial, commercial, 
and Govermental plant, buildings, machinery, land, 
stock in trade, cash at the bank, e¢ hoc genus omne, 
which centuries of the energy and thrift of the civilised 
community have accumulated. 

The system advocated by the Socialist is obviously 
both logical and practical. That of the Syndicalist 
resembles a plum pudding boiled without a cloth. 
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The book in question professes to be a history written 
in A.D. I9—, and recording how the imagined Revolu- 
tion was effected and how the anticipated millennium 
was achieved. 


Of course it commences with the general strike, and 
every step is carried out without a check. All the 
workpeople “stand with folded arms.” All artificial 
light is extinguished. Railways and tramways cease 
to run. By cunningly contrived sabotage the soldiers 
are prevented from taking up the work of the work- 
people. The police and the troops are worn out by the 
overwhelming pressure of the people. And at length 
the soldiers side with the revolutionists. The Deputies 
are driven from the Chamber. The Government 
evacuate Paris, and the “capitalists” emigrate. Then 
the revolution spreads to the provinces. The same 
scenes are enacted in the large cities and towns. The 
peasantry take possession of the chateaux and the land, 
and all goes merrily as a marriage bell. A last stand 
is made by the Government with the remnant of the 
army at Chalons, and the ease with which this difficulty 
was met is best described by a quotation from 
Chapter XXI :— 


Methods of terrible destruction were used against 
them, which did not involve any military mobilisation 
.; at the dawn of a radiant day a flotilla of 
aeronefs set out to fly above the camp. The aviators, 
who had taken the initiative in the expedition, and who 
went of their own free will, were of an unheard-of 
coolness and boldness ; they made evolutions at a low 
height, and with a precision, which the fire of the 
enemy did not affect, they did their work of havoc. 
They bombarded the camp, and the bombs they rained 
down like hail were of two kinds: some contained 
a violent explosive, others hid within their flanks 
asphyxiating gases. The effect was terrible. . . . In 
less than an hour there no longer remained a building, 
or even a casemate standing. The cannons lay scat- 
tered about, dismounted, with broken wheels and gun- 
carriages, etc., etc., etc. 


Later on we have a coalition of European Powers who 
attack France by land and sea. Needless to say that 
both the invading armies and blockading fleets are 
promptly wiped out in the same summary manner. The 
authors are obviously obsessed by the idea of parallel- 
ing the days of 1793, and going one better. 


The bulk of the book of course consists in an elaborate 
account of how Society was re-organised. There was 
to be no Government—no municipalities—no “Com- 
mune.” All these were anathema. Everything was 
arranged by consent after discussion by the delegates in 
the unions or the trade federations or the general 
Congress of unions. There was no executive—no chair- 
men of committees, and apparently not even secretaries 
or messengers—who eventually gave the orders and 
directions, whether for the cleaning of the streets or 
the despatch of “aerones’’ is not disclosed. Apparently 
when a decision was arrived at everyone by a kind of 
inspiration ran off and did exactly what he was expected 
to do, and there was no jostling as-to who should do it. 





Anything so absolutely unpractical it is difficult to con- 
ceive. The Syndicalist Millennium is not likely to 
arrive so long as human nature, with all its passions, 
jealousies, hatreds, idleness, and selfishness, remains 
unchanged, and the inequalities of human intelligence 
differentiate one brain from another. 





The Ocean Decades—I 


De Orbe Novo: The Eight Decades of Peter Martyr 
d’Anghera. Translated from the Latin, with 
Notes and Introduction, by FRANCIS AUGUSTUS 
MAcCNuTTt. Two Vols. Illustrated. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. £2 10s. net.) 


THE royal archives at Simancas and Seville contain 
a vast accumulation of materials for the history of 
Columbus and his times. These were first collected, 
deciphered, and arranged by Martin Fernandez de 
Navarette, and the first edition was published in 1825. 
The Hakluyt Society has given us select letters of 
Christopher Columbus, and everyone knows Washing- 
ton Irving’s Life and Voyages. There are very many 
other sources of information available about the great 
voyager. For all that, there is ample room for a new 
translation and edition of the famous Ocean Decades 
of-Peter Martyr, despite the almost contemptuous and 
misleading reference to the great historiographer’s 
work made by Sir Clements Markham in his 
“ Columbus.”’ 

Pietro Martire d’Anghera was born at Arona, oppo- 
site Anghera, on Lago Maggiore, in 1457, and went 
to Rome in 1477, where some years later he became 
secretary to Francesco Negro, governor during the 
pontificate of Innocent VIII. His learning and 
scholarship attracted much attention, and in 1487 he 
was persuaded by the Spanish Ambassador, Ifigo 
Lopez de Mendoza, Count of Tendilla, to return with 
him to the Court of Spain, where he met with a flatter- 
ing reception from Ferdinand and Isabella. After the 
capture of Granada, he took up his residence for a 
time in that fascinating city, but soon rejoined the 
Court, and for several years was master of a sort of 
academy for the younger noblemen. In 1497, as 


| Ambassador and Plenipotentiary, he carried to most 


successful issue an important mission to the Sultan of 
Egypt. Towards the end of his life (1520) he was 
appointed historiographer, with a large revenue, and 
three years before his death (1524) the King presented’ 
his name to Pope Clement VII for confirmation as 
mitred Abbot of Santiago, in the Island of Jamaica, 
thus giving him a local connection with the Church 
in the New World, of which he was the first historian. 


Mr. Francis MacNutt, in his admirable introduction,. 


traces Peter Martyr’s qualifications for writing this 


great work, the chronicles known as the Ocean 


Decades :— 


His house was the hospitable meeting-place where- 
statesmen, noblemen, foreign envoys, great ecclesiastics. 
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and Papal legates came together with navigators 
and conquerors, eosmographers, Colonial officials, and 
returning explorers from antipodal regions—Spain’s 
empire-builders. It was in such society that he col- 
lected the mass of first-hand information, sifted and 
chronicled in the Decades and the Opus Epistolarum 
an inexhaustible mine for students of Spanish and 
Spanish-American history. 


As acultured humourist of the Renaissance, his learn- 
ing was amazingly versatile, and covered a wide field 
of knowledge. His speculations are concerned with 
“scientific questions, the variation of the magnetic 
pole, calculations of latitude and longitude, and the 
newly discovered Gulf Stream.’’ As a naturalist, he 
describes the flora and the fauna of the New World. 
As an anthropologist, he devotes pages to accounts of 
the strange inhabitants, their manners and customs, 
their rites and superstitions, their religions and forms 
of government. 

There are doubtless errors of fact and of judgment 
in estimating the tales of travellers and explorers 
struck with the glamour of a wonderful new world. 
These the critical reader may discount with his own 
discrimination. But for the most part the Decades 
are a faithful record of the famous voyages, “ compiled 
from verbal and written reports from sources the 
writer was warranted in trusting, and the arrival of 
his letters in Italy was eagerly awaited, and constituted 
a literary event of the first magnitude,’’ though his 
style was far from classical and offended the Ciceronian 
Latinists at Rome. His claim to merit lies in the fact 
that he was a keen and shrewd observer, a literal 
recorder of individual observation and particular ex- 
periences, and “his letters possess an unstudied fresh- 
ness, a convincing actuality, that would undoubtedly 
have been marred by the re-touching required to perfect 
their literary style.’’ Some of his work was praised 
by Hakluyt; and at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century Alexander von Humboldt, in his “Examen 
critique de l'histoire de la géographie du nouveau 
continent,’’ showed how worthy of consideration were 
the writings of this great chronicler. 

The Decades are presented in the form of long 
descriptive letters addressed to the Popes Leo X, 
Adrian VI, and Clement VII; to the Cardinals 
Ascanio Sforza, Ludovico d’Aragon, and the Duke of 
Milan, Francesco Sforza, of whom good portraits are 
given in this edition, taken from old prints or 
medallions. Presumably no picture of the distinguished 
author is extant; but we wonder rather that a portrait 
of Columbus was not included, from the only original 
authentic picture, which is now at Como, in the villa 
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| a period of more than twenty years, 
_ with the first expedition of Columbus. 





which once belonged to the Italian historian Paulus | 


Jovius. 
Mr. Francis MacNutt gives a full biography of the 


various editions of Peter Martyr’s works, and also a | 
list of works relating to Peter Martyr and his writings. | 


From the former we learn that the first Gothic edition 


of works was published in 1511, but that it contained | 


only the First Decade. The first complete edition of 
the Decades was printed at Alcald de Henares in 1516. 
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The appearance of this edition had the character of a 
veritable literary event, and the success of the work 
was immediate and widespread. The narrative covered 
beginning 
The first 
translations into English appeared in London: three 
decades by Richard Eden in 1577 (republished in 
1885), and the remaining eight in 1612 by M. Lok, 
since when no other complete English edition has 
appeared, a fact which much enhances the value of this 
new translation and sumptuous edition by Mr. Mac Nutt. 
His work will be gladly welcomed by literary scholars 
as well as by all those who are interested in the famous 
voyages and discoveries of the immortal Christopher 
Columbus. It is a work which should certainly be 
found on the shelves of all public libraries. We pro- 
pose, in a subsequent notice, to deal with the actual 
translation of the text, as well as with certain parts of 
the subject matter of the Ocean Decades. 





Francis Thompson and “The 
Academy” 


The Works of Francis Thompson. Three volumes. 
(Burns and Oates. 6s. net each volume.) 


WHILE others are celebrating Francis Thompson on 
the basis of this handsome new edition that gives his 
work its definitive outline, it is permitted to THE 
ACADEMY to recall that much of his work was done for 
its pages. We know of the weekly visits he used to pay 
to its offices, with a box slung over his shoulder in which 
he would bear away his weekly burden of books to 
review. Indeed, the third of these volumes is given 
over to his prose, and the major part of that prose con- 
sists of such articles and reviews. The story has 
already been told how Charles Lewis Hind, the editor at 
that time, found it necessary to stop his regular cheques, 
because when Francis Thompson was in funds work 
would not be forthcoming from him. So a system had 
to be devised whereby his landlady was paid weekly 
from the office, and a certain sum in cash given to the 
poet whenever he chose to call. It was owing to a 
review of Henley’s “Collected Poems,” in fact, that the 
two poets came to meet. And at least one of the poems 
now put together in this edition, the ode on the death 
of Cecil Rhodes, first appeared in its pages, and was 
indeed commissioned for those pages. 


It would be easy to pay excessive attention to that old 
alliance. The ode on Cecil Rhodes, to be sure, does 
not take a very high place in the ranks of his poetic 
achievement, although it is not every poem written for a 
special occasion that rings with such pure imaginative 
quality, as for instance— 


He heard the shirted miner’s rough halloo 

Call up the mosquéd Cairene ; harkened clear 
The Cairene’s far-off summons sounding through 
The sea’s long noises to the Capeman’s ear, 
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where the imagination is authentic, not a mere fanciful 
figure, since there is no doubt that it was just such a 
mood that gave actuation to Rhodes’ dreams. So with 
the prose. It is full of sounding periods, subtle 
cadences, and wise in what it delivers; yet it is not to 
his prose that Francis Thompson’s fame will look for a 
permanent house. The wonderful essay on Shelley, of 
course, is there; but in the main the prose will, as Mr. 
Meynell says, “serve a sound purpose, though a biogra- 
phical rather than a literary one.’’ Yet it is literary too. 
Take, for example, the following passage from “An 
Anthem of Earth,” where, speaking of the worthier 
achievements of science, he sings :— 


It discovers 
Life in putridity, vigour in decay ; 
Dissolution even, and disintegration, 
Which in our dull thoughts symbolise disorder, 
Finds in God’s thoughts irrefragable order, 
And admirable the manner of our corruption 
As of our health. 


That is excellent poetry, not burdened with the pro- 
cesses of mere reasoning (against which “anatomising 
scalpel’? he himself, earlier in the same passage, cries 
out), with its own rhythm. But some time before he 
wrote that he had, in his essay on Shelley, stated that 
“the finer eye of science has discovered life in putridity 
and vigour in decay, seeing dissolution even and dis- 
integration, which in the mouth of man symbolise dis- 
order, to be in the works of God undeviating order, 
and the manner of our corruption to be no less wonder- 
ful than the manner of our health.”’ 

One is reminded of the slight deft changes with 
which Shakespeare, in “Antony and Cleopatra,’’ turned 
Lord North’s rich prose into the most subtly cadenced 
verse. The closeness is not more like in one than in 
the other. Yet, though the closeness in this particular 
instance cannot be paralleled in any other part of his 
work, in more than one instance in these essays written 
first for THE ACADEMY, Francis Thompson may be dis- 
covered putting out the rough ore of a subsequent fili- 
gree. The critical pedant will one day find a full field 
well adapted to his hereditary myopia. 

It is the poet himself, as he expressed himself in 
his poetry, who matters finally—the man who could 
say austerely :— 


Here I make oath— 

Although the heart that knows its bitterness 
Hear loath, 

And credit less— 

That he who kens to meet Pain’s kisses fierce 
Which hiss against his tears, 

Dread, loss, nor love frustrate, 

Nor all iniquity of the froward years 

Shall his inuréd wing make idly bate, 

Nor of the appointed quarry his staunch sight 
To lost observance quite ; 

Seal from half-sad and all-elate 

Sagacious eyes 

Ultimate Paradise ; 

Nor shake his certitude of haughty fate. 


Always he wrote out himself, he stamped his work with 





the idiom of his suffering but enduring mirid. When, 
in the best of his poems written for special occasions, 
“To the Dead Cardinal of Westminster,’’ he had to 
celebrate another, he refused to do so, and celebrated 
himself, to the great advantage of the poem. He him- 
self is the poet of whom he sings :— 


He lives detachéd days; 

He serveth not for praise ; 
For gold 

He is not sold. 


He asketh not world’s eyes; 

Not to world’s ears he cries ; 
Saith: ‘‘These 

Shut, if ye please.”’ 


And his work is more soaked with personal allusions, 
local clues that are little pathetic tokens to his memory, 
than we shall ever discover. For example, when, in one 
of the most famous passages in all his poetry, he tells 
“bright Sylviola’’ of the “nightmare-time which stil] 
doth haunt his days,’’ there occurs this passage : — 


Forlorn and faint and stark, 
I had endured through watches of the dark 
The abashless inquisition of each star, 
Yea, was the outcast mark 
Of all those heavenly passers’ scrutiny ; 
Stood bound and helplessly 
For Time to shoot his barbéd minutes at me. 


It is all reminiscent, of course; but it is to be remem- 
bered that he spent those disastrous nights under the 
arches of Covent Garden, from which place can be seen 
the clock-hand of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, jerking 
forward from minute to minute in the shape of a great 
barb. A touch like that becomes poignant, bringing 
back the man who found the stone that was his pillow 
both the sweeter and the bitterer for the waking dreams 
that visited him. The whole of his work is redolent 
of that joint sweetness and bitterness, for everywhere 
we have the traces of a rich suffering spirit who escaped 
in his sumptuous dreams. And so this noble edition 
that now houses those dreams will not fail to come into 
the possession of those who esteem the high things of 
poetic endeavour. 


The Home Rule Struggle 


Home Rule in the Making. Section II. (P. S. King 
and Son. ts. net.) 


THIS is a very useful handbook for all those engaged 
in, and the larger public who are interested in—the 
Home Rule struggle. It has been compiled by someone 
who knows what speakers want. Printed in type of 


| ever-varying size, one quickly picks up the scheme of 


the work and the “ bits ’’ which appeal to one most. It 
is intended to be a popular guide to the progress of 
events, and to the effect produced both in Ireland and 
England by the tactics adopted by the Coalition to 
“rush ’’ the Home Rule measure through. Note is 


taken of points of importance occurring in the course 
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of the Parliamentary discussions, and explanatory ex- 
tracts are supplied, taken from the speeches made 
during the debates, which serve to throw into relief 
significant phases of the matter, from both the Irish 
and Imperial standpoints. 

There are also summaries and statistics, and a table 
showing how the gag was used in Committee. The 
Bill had 1,120 lines, in which 203} were and 922} were 
not discussed; there were 988 amendments, of which 
only 76 were discussed. 

The book opens with the report of a speech by Mr. 
Scott, the editor of the Radical Manchester Guardian, 
on October 2, 1912, which concludes as follows :— 

I do not think it ought to be hurried. There should 
be ample time given for deliberation, for adjustments, 
and if needful, for compromise. Let it never be said 
that the Bill was rushed through without adequate 
consideration and without the opportunity for those 
who have reasonable objections to make, to state their 
ease fully and fairly, and have it considered and dealt 
with fully and fairly. 

Nearly every day has its quotation. On October 7 
we have an article from Jrish Freedom, concluding as 
follows : — 


To conclude, if Home Rule passes our work will be 
constructive. If, on the other hand, it does not pass, 
our work will be destructive, and will be an attack all 
along the line on every institution in Ireland. For that 
we must work, perhaps alone—but, if possible in 
league with England’s enemies within and without the 
Empire. 

Not a speech or an article bearing on the subject 
appears to have missed our lynx-eyed compiler. 

It deals with finance, land laws, religion, American 
sympathy, the union of hearts, and the thousand and 
one other subjects with which the whole question 
bristles. 

The present reviewer has had a good deal of experi- 
ence of the Irish question, and he rather endorses the 
remarkable speech with which the book finishes. Mr. 
Myles Healy, J.P., speaking at a meeting of the United 
Irish League, reported in the Dublin Weekly Mail of 
March 1, said :— 


He had been speaking to people as to their opinion 
about Home Rule, and some of them said that they 
would be as well off without it, and others went even 
further and said they would be better off without it. 
That coming from an Orangeman in the North of 
Ireland, they would not mind so much, but they had it 
from those who were in their very midst. 

This we believe to be absolutely true. The National- 
ists who have so long sat in seats which have not been 
contested for years do not represent the feelings of 
their constituents to-day, and we believe it will be 
proved when Ulster shows she means business. 

The book was in print before the result of the New- 
market election was known, otherwise there would pro- 
bably have been a note to the effect that it was another 
nail in the coffin of Home Rule. To conclude, the 


pagination of the first volume is continued in the 
second, and an admirable index of thirty-two columns 
W. B. 


serves both. 








English Patriotism 


The History of English Patriotism. By ESME WING- 
FIELD-STRATFORD. Two vols. With Frontispieces. 
(John Lane. 25s. net.) 


WHAT is patriotism? Jesting Pilate might well have 
asked the question. What in the case of the English- 
man is the “patria”? Does the Englishman rejoice 
in his domicile of origin as being more worthy of his 
devotion than that of Scot or Irishman, or does he 
cleave to a wider ideal and call himself citizen of the 
British Empire? The author of these two bulky 
volumes wisely refrains from defining the subject of 
his study. He is troubled by such problems as “Can 
an Englishman be a patriot who prays for the defeat 
of our arms like the youthful Lake Poets; or when he 
is receiving the pay of the foreigner, like Algernon 
Sidney ; or when he is ready to back his domestic policy 
by foreign invasion, like the leaders of our Whig 
Revolution ?’’ Elsewhere he remarks that “to become 
a perfect patriot is as hard as it is to become a perfect 
saint.’” There is a further difficulty to which the 
author does not pay sufficient heed, namely, that the 
standard by which a man’s patriotism is to be judged 
varies according to the mental and moral standpoint 
of the critic. No better example of this fact could be 
found than in the author’s own case, for his judgments 
are, without exception, largely influenced by, even 
where they are not actually founded upon, his own 
personal dislikes of persons and doctrines. It is not 
to be supposed that his work is a cut-and-dried his- 
torical study. In a way we are glad that it is not so. 
It has the merits of freshness and independence, if 
none other. 


Furthermore, so long as one leaves out of mind the 
title of the work and the subject to which the author 
is nominally devoting his attention, one may read with 
considerable enjoyment his views touching the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy and similar topics having as 
little connection with English Patriotism as the ichthyo- 
saurus. For the word “history ’’ is a misnomer when 
applied to what is nothing more than a loosely strung 
running commentary upon men and events. The author 
is never content to see things as they are. His religious 
and idealistic sympathies cause him to find inward and 
vital meaning in apparently trivial circumstances. His 
standpoint is purely subjective, and accordingly it is 
seldom easy to lay one’s finger upon weak spots which 
obviously exist in his method. For our own part, it is 
chiefly with the title of the work that we quarrel. Had 
the author chosen to call his studies “ Miscellaneous 
Essays upon Men and Matters,’’ we should not have 
stinted him praise. It is because of the false premises 
from which he starts that we are bound in justice to 
blame his reasoning. Paradox and hyperbole are as 
unsuited to an historical work of this nature as is the 
intensely personal note which breathes through every 
page. 

We do not in any wise seek to blame the author for 
attaching such importance to the use of the imagination 
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as the enlivening principle of human actions. In all 
branches of human activity imagination is an essential 
element. But the danger of ‘its overrunning the bounds 
of moderation is even greater than the danger of its 
being left out of account altogether; and it is in the 
first respect that the author errs. To suppose as he 
does that the basis of all patriotism is a religious one 
is a barefaced denial of the obvious. Mr. Stratford 
fails to transcend the limitations of the present and its 
immediate necessities. Idealist though he profess him- 
self to be, he never rises to that higher level of culture 
which knows our past and present so-called “ patriot- 
ism ”’ to be something not good in itself, but good only 
from the point of view of temporary expediency. His 
patriotism is too often of the type prevalent in this 
country at the present day, which never knew personal 
service to be the only true badge of the patriot. He 
forgets, as all of us are apt to forget, that the immortal 
glory of Drake and Nelson and Wellington is not for 
us; that, so far as we and our ancestors are and were 
concerned, we and they have little, if any, share in 
the attainments of these heroes. The only true patriot- 
ism is that of common men who toil and sorrow long 
years in order to win in the end a nameless grave. The 
greatest patriots of this earth have no names in history. 
But if such were Mr. Stratford’s ideal, we should 
not now have had occasion to wade through two ponder- 
ous volumes. Mere gallantry and bulldog tenacity are 
not patriotism. The notion of a nation being repre- 
sented in its conflicts by mercenaries is unspeakably 
odious to the patriot. 

It were well for us until we learn the lesson of 
national service, to boast not of deeds in which we have 
no part or lot. From the manner in which Englishmen 
are accustomed to speak of Nelson, Wellington, and 
the rest of our national heroes, anyone unacquainted 
with the facts would be led to believe that our great 
generals and admirals had been leaders of a nation in 
arms instead of leaders of forces ill-paid, ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, ill-armed, often forced into service, as the fact 
was. But though we might forgive Mr. Stratford his 
rabid and unreasoning denunciation of anything in the 
leastwise savouring of rationalism, we cannot forgive 
him for his numberless and exasperating excursions into 
subjects totally unconnected with his proper study. In 
the second volume the history degenerates into a general 
consideration of Napoleon’s Welt-folitik and all which 
it entailed. 

Mr. Stratford has a pleasant knack of saying obvious 
things brilliantly, and we are ready to concede that he 
is never dull. But his remarks concerning the Utili- 
tarians, to choose but a single example, are not only 
in the worst of taste, but superficial in the extreme. 
Abuse is a dangerous weapon in the hands of an his- 
torian. Later on in this volume the author discards 
. the last vestige of regard for his proper subject-matter, 
and wanders off into a highly personal and biased 
résumé of his views upon art and literature and politics 
in general. We trust that we are just in saying that, 
while Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s volumes are well 
enough as belles-lettres, they are in no sense history. 











Our Legal System: Is It Bad? 


The Lawyer, Our Old-Man-of-the-Sea. By WM. Dur- 
RAN. With a Foreword by Sir ROBERT F. FULTon, 
M.A., LL.D. (Kegan Paul and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


MR. DURRAN opens his book with the word “scratch,”’ 
and there is a great deal of scratching before he gets 
to the end. Apparently, the material now appearing 
in book form originally consisted of newspaper articles, 
with copious quotations from more or less sensational 
reports in the daily Press. 

It is fairly easy to criticise, but surely everything 
connected with the law and its administration in Eng- 
land, India, and America is not absolutely bad. The 
only suggestions for a better state of things that the 
author makes, apparently, are to follow the German 
method of educating special men to act as judges, and 
a codification of the law to be administered. 

The first two chapters deal with the Advocate, and 
the reason given for his unsparing condemnation is that 
his present effulgence is the result of the Norman Con- 
quest. Another statement is that the ceremonies at the 
creation of a Sergeant-at-law resemble comic opera. 
Surely this is very ancient history, and writing of this 
kind is not criticism, but only inaccurate information 
to be read by some people who do not know any better. 

The Advocate’s home—viz., the Inns of Court—is 
also condemned in no measured language, with quota- 
tions dating as far back as 1810, when the House of 
Commons sanctioned the raising of Court fees in the 
Indian Empire. It is stated later on that India and 
America are suffering grievously from legalism, of 
which the Inns of Court form the citadel. “Legalism,” 
in the opinion of the writer, “is the counterfeit of 
justice, which can be made to cost any price put upon 
it by the monopolist purveyor.’’ Clericalism is equally 
to be condemned, and the result of the whole of the 
writer’s impeachment of advocate, solicitor, judge, and 
jury is apparently that ideal justice should be followed 
after the manner of King Solomon with the two mothers 
as claimants of one baby. 

We will not pretend to criticise the author’s chapters 
on the administration of the law in India and in the 
United States, except with regard to the latter. It 
would, of course, be impossible to have anything like 
uniformity in the laws of States so far apart in geo- 
graphical position, settlement, tradition, and many 
other characteristics which of necessity govern the laws 
made by the representatives of such States, leaving out 
altogether the great line of demarcation which caused 
the Civil War. 

Chapters on divorce, the law of libel, the treatment 
of illegitimates follow; but the general tone of the 
book is extreme in its ideas and extreme in its illustra- 
tions of defects and failures. What, for instance, has 
the failure of the Law Guarantee and Trust Society, or 
a wordy warfare between a learned but obstinate mem- 
ber of the Bar and a judge who is now a Law Lord, 
to do with the defects of our legal system and its ad- 
ministrators? That there are defects every thinking 
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person is prepared to admit; no human system ever 
will be perfect, but (with a few exceptions) we are sure 
that in no other country in the world can Bench, Bar, 
and solicitors be found having collectively not only a 
desire to do justice, but those desires effectively carried 
out by them. 

There is an interesting chapter on Magistrates (or 
Justices of the Peace). The property qualification 
having now been abolished, and it being considered 
esential for the due administration of justice that the 
members of the Bench should consist of equal numbers 
of each political party, there have been strange appoint- 
ments. Of one thing, however, we are quite sure— 
that local justices take more personal trouble over their 
cases and are more considerate in giving time for pay- 
ment of fines than are stipendiaries; also it is desirable 
to have local knowledge in the treatment of the many 
minor cases which it is the province of local justices 
to deal with. 

Surely, in a quasi-legal book such as this, the law of 
evidence is strained to an extreme when we find the 
author quoting a book written by Dr. Gerland, of Jena, 
called “The English Legal System,’’ in which that 
learned professor quotes a letter received by him from 
an English barrister who had appeared before a magis- 
trate who could not follow anything he said. All this 
as an impeachment of magistrates! 

The appendices which form illustrations to the 
various headings of the book are very voluminous. The 
whole work, however, has more the character of the 
nowadays fashionable criticism of old institutions than 
practicable suggestions for something better to replace 
them: In short, it is destructive rather than construc- 
tive. Other persons beside lawyers are sometimes at 
sea—and they may get sea-sick or even wrecked if they 
stay there long enough. 





Crime: Its Causes and Prevention 


How Criminals Are Made and Prevented: A Retro- 
spect of Forty Years. By J. H. HORSLEY, M.A. 
Hlustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 


CANON HORSLEY was the last Chaplain of H.M. Prison, 
Clerkenwell, and he opens his retrospect with the his- 
tory of that prison. It was, however, closed in 1886, 
so that over a quarter of a century has elapsed since 
the Canon was in touch with actual prison work; even 
then he dealt principally with prisoners on remand for 
trial. He devotes a long chapter to a low standard 
of commercial morality as tending to crime; illustra- 
tions many in number are given. Of some we approve, 
of others we do not. The Canon complains of cigars 
made in Westphalia, costing 18s. 1d. duty paid in 
London, being offered as Havannahs at 60s. or 70s. 
wholesale. If this trick were to be tried on us, it might 
lead to assault and battery, and therefore crime in one 
sense. Again: “This commercial (immoral) habit pro- 
duces such a state of mind that the milkseller (mainly 
Welsh in London) will sophisticate that on which the 





health and vigour and even the life of the infant, or 
consumptive, or typhoid patient must depend.’’ The 
Canon is very impartial in his criticisms, but fortunately 
some of these immoral acts not only tend to crime, but 
lead to well-merited punishment. 

Solicitors, barristers, all fall under the flail. Of the 
latter the author notes “ his frequent practice of putting 
in pleas which he knows are invalid, and his established 
habit of taking fees for what he does not perform.’’ 
Even reviewers are reminded that “ it is not quite honest 
to utter a positive verdict on a book merely glanced 
through, or to pen glowing eulogies on the mediocre 
work of a friend while slighting that of an enemy.”’ 

The end of all this is, “ Now, Barabbas was a pub- 
lisher,’’ but the publisher of the Canon’s book shall 
not be punished as a robber, for he has given us much 
amusement. : 

On page 124, treating of restitution, the author says 
that magistrates have no power to order restitution or 
damages in case of theft or fraud. We think the 
Canon’s law is not so strong as his morality, for cer- 
tainly we had the idea that not only is there such a 
power, but that it is often exercised. 

Chapter IV is concerned with drink-caused crime, 
and the author’s opinion is that half the total amount 
of crime is due directly to drink, an additional one- 
quarter is indirectly due to drink, and, in short, “crime 
is condensed beer.’’ We do not agree with this con- 
clusion. Much depends on the definition of “crime.”’ 

Betting as a cause of crime is next dealt with, and 
the opinion of Sir A. de Rutzen, given to the Lords 
Committee—that more mischief was brought about by 
betting than by almost any other cause, quoted. This 
is Our personal opinion, and rather clashes with what 
the Canon has previously said, that drink was re- 
sponsible directly and indirectly for three-quarters of 
the crime. Chapters entitled “ Save the Babe,’’ “Trans- 
form the Lad,”’ and finally “ Notes on Some Useful 
Books on Crime’’ finish the volume. His criticism of 
some of these books on crime does not meet with our 
approval. As having some knowledge of crime and 
criminals, we do not think that Canon Horsley has 
added much useful information by his publication to 
what was known already, and we write this with a full 


knowledge and understanding of our responsibilities as 
a reviewer. 





“The Love of Nature” 


Wild Birds through the Year. 
DEWAR. Illustrated. 
net.) 

The Bodley Head Natural History. Vol. 1. British 
Birds: Passeres. By E. D. CUMING. Illustrated 
by J. A. SHEPHERD. (John Lane. 2s. net.) 


IN this collection of charming essays and random 
Nature notes Mr. Dewar pleasantly discourses not only 
of our wild birds, but also of many of the wild plants 
of our fields, woods, and hedgerows, and of moths and 


By GEORGE A. B. 
(Herbert Jenkins. 5s. 


butterflies, and other insects of the countryside. He 
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is evidently a keen observer of Nature, and “the birds 
who make sweet music for us all” have been his special 


study for years. As he says in a short foreword, “ Birds - 


have always been a passion with me; and I have always 
thought birds and their nests and eggs about the 
loveliest things on earth.” And anyone who reads this 
volume will have no cause to doubt the statement. The 
author transports you into the heart of the country, and 
unfolds to you his observations of bird life with sym- 
pathy and enthusiasm. Under his friendly and expert 
guidance Nature’s charms can be enjoyed in a way the 
superficial observer never knows. When describing the 
linnet’s song, he says: “In singing to his mate. . ... it 
is as if the linnet were half talking to her.” A reflection 
which has been so beautifully expressed by Browning: 
“What are the voices of birds. ... . but words, our 
words, only so much more sweet.” The volume is 
illustrated with some capital snapshots of wild bird life. 
“The Bodley Head Natural History” is a new 
departure on Mr. John Lane’s part. This initial volume, 
dealing with some of the Passeres, is a handy one and 
can easily be stowed away in a pocket of small dimen- 
sions. It will be a useful companion for anyone on 
country walks intent, as the descriptive letterpress and 
Mr. Shepherd’s delightful illustrations will enable the 
rambler to identify with ease the particular birds it 
deals with. The illustrations are profuse—page plates 
and an infinity of thumbnail tinted sketches scattered 
about the margins. We think those of the starling 
especially very successful; but they are all good, and 
show the different birds in every conceivable position. 
As Mr. A. C. Benson says in “ Along the Road”: — 


The starling has a very prettily-marked coat, with 
all sorts of unexpected gleams and glooms and irides- 
cences in it. He suits his colours to the day. Ona 
grey, dull morning, the starling is habited in decent 
pepper and salt, like a respectable farmer ; on a day 
of sunlight he has the changeful sheen of the dove. 
the radiance of the rainbow, the broken lights of 
spilt petrol ! 


Mr. Shepherd has caught this very happily. Other 
volumes of the series are announced to appear shortly. 





The Royal and Antient Game 


Inland Golf. By EDWARD Ray. (T. Werner Laurie. 
5s. net.) 


THE present Open Champion’s addition to the golfers’ 
library will prove an exceedingly interesting one; it 
will appeal to a very large class of players, for Ray 
treats of the game and its difficulties in special reference 
to our inland courses. There is a great difference in 
the methods of play on the true seaside links and on 
those courses laid out inland on heavier soils and 
coarser grasses. We find the tees closer and much more 
unsatisfactory inland, and we have to adopt’ different 
methods of play to cope with those difficulties. 
Although nowadays the number of players who in- 





dulge in the game on these heavier courses far outnum- 
ber their fortunate brethren who disport themselves on 
the various links that fringe the shores, the inland 
golfer is always keen on getting away to the links of 
seaside turf to taste the pleasures of better tees and the 
pains of real sandy bunkers. This being the mental 
attitude of the golfer in general, it is not much wonder 
that most of the literature of the game should have been 
devoted to the best side of golf. Edward Ray, with 
his carefully written treatise on Inland Golf, fills up 
an important gap, and at last, one might say, the im- 
portance of the inland golfer is recognised. 

The Royal and Antient Game is a game productive of 
a wonderful variety of styles, but whatever style we 
may affect—-it may be one of our own entirely—we must 
remember that the actual methods of hitting the ball 
to achieve the best result are few, and must be studied; 
the wealth of detail and the good illustrations that Ray 
gives us in his book will be helpful to those many who 
are continually fighting Colonel Bogey and who are 
striving to get their handicaps down to single figures. 
The author is modest enough not to lay down the law 
in any authoritative manner, and in setting out his 
methods of play he makes it clear that he is very far 
from insisting that his own method is always best. By 
his brother professionals he is considered unorthodox, 
but, to judge from his very high standard of play, his 
unorthodoxy must be sound. 

There is no part of the game so satisfactory and yet 
so puzzling as the drive. To the average player— 
players with a handicap of eight upwards, to which 
class the great majority of golfers belong—the differ- 
ence between getting off a good drive straight down the 
pretty, and the badly hit ball that avoids the pretty 
with a perverse insistency, makes or mars the game. 
The two chapters devoted to the subject, the “Tee 
Shot’’ and the “Secret of Long Driving,’”’ can be read 
and re-read with exceeding profit. The illustrations of 
the stances are excellent, and are just as helpful as the 
detail of the text. After dealing with the choice of 
clubs, the grip, the drive, the iron, we reach his chapter 
on niblick play, at which Ray especially excels. It is 
a weapon he constantly uses with unvarying success for 
his approaches, and in his method differs markedly 
from all his brother professionals. 

A chapter towards the end of the book is entitled 
“Straight Tips,’’ and consists of a long series of tips 
from both amateur and professional. “In a multitude 
of counsellors there is wisdom,’”’ Ray begins the 
chapter, but there is confusion; and perhaps the 
book would have been better had these strangely 
assorted tips been left out. 








Mr. Murray will publish next week the book, 
“Livingstone and Newstead,’’ which Mrs. Fraser, the 
daughter of Livingstone’s host, Mr. W. F. Webb, has 
written. Mrs. Fraser presents new information about 
Livingstone and his friends, including Stanley, which 
will augment the interest aroused by the recent Living- 
stone centenary. 
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Reviews 


Charles Dickens. 
(Ch. Delagrave, Paris. 


Shorter 


CGuvres Choisies de 
CLARETIE. 


By LEON 
3 fr. 50 c.) 


HESE spirited translations of several hundred pages 
of Dickens, selected mainly from about six of his 
novels, are almost as interesting for an English as for 
a French reader. It is an amusing and sometimes pro- 
fitable diversion to talk with old friends masquerading 
under a foreign disguise—only the disguise must not 
be a caricature. We have called the translations 
spirited ; they can never be accused of servility, and 
they run with such unchecked facility that there is no 
more difficulty in reading them than their delightful 
originals. Here and there we find inaccuracies, 
some of them rather gross. For instance, in the 
second chapter of “Martin Chuzzlewit’’ we find 
“Les occupations de M. Pecksniff roulaient 
principalement, sinon méme en entier, sur les soins qu’il 
donnait 4 des éléves; or, les revenus qu’il ramassait 
dans cette spécialité par laquelle il variait et tempérait 
de plus graves travaux, ne sauraient guére passer a la 
rigueur pour étre besogne d’architecte.’’ Not a word 
about rent-collecting! But the translation is generally 
far above this level. The preface contains some very 
interesting details about Dickens in Paris. 





with Solutions and 
(Naval War College, Newport, R.I.) 


THEY have an excellent system over the water of dis- 
cussing situations likely to arise in case of war, and of 
publishing the results of such discussions in book form. 
We understand that Professor George Grafton Wilson, 
LL.D., Professor of International Law at Harvard 
University, is chiefly responsible for the international 
law involved. Although a good many of the hypo- 
thetical problems have already been solved, the volume 
contains a great deal of present interest, including 
questions arising out of the use of aircraft in war. 


International Law Situations, 
Notes. 





The Soldier’s Friend: A Pioneer’s Record. By SARAH 
ROBINSON. Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
3s. Od. net.) 


FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, in the foreword to this 
book, speaks in very high terms of the work of Miss 
Robinson. The latter tells us all about her life, con- 
version, opinions, and activities, illustrated by a large 
number of photographs. 











On Fridays, June 13 and 20, the remaining two 
Chadwick Public Lectures are to be given at the Royal 
Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, at 5 p.m., when 
Dr. F. W. Mott, F.R.S., will discuss “Inborn Poten- 
tialities of the Brain of the Child’? and “The Influence 
of Education and Nutrition.’”? Admission is free. 





Fiction 


Goslings. By J. D. BERESFORD. 


6s.) 


(Wm. Heinemann. 


N spite of a fascinating manner and an assured skill in 

the development of his theme, we are inclined to think 
that in this novel Mr. Beresford has taken in hand a task 
that tired him. The idea of a plague with a peculiar 
preference for men, which works its deadly way through 
civilised nations until the State becomes entirely com- 
posed of women—if we except the man here and there 
who is saved for engineering purposes, and other pur- 
poses which will be obvious to the reader—is distinctly a 
good one. For three parts of the progress of the story 
it is fimely worked out, and the characters introduced 
grip the attention admirably; the ending, however, is 
rather forced. We wish Mr. Berésford could have 
thrashed his problem to the bitter end without letting us 
down easily by the introduction of a shipload of men 
from America, where the plague, fortunately for. the 
book, had exhausted its force. Had he found the 
courage to do this, grimly careless of what might chance 
in the way of criticism, we should have had a memorable 
piece of work. As it is, we find a most interesting 
novel with an ingenious plot, which will certainly take its 
place among the distinguished fiction of the year. But 
then, Mr. Beresford’s other books achieved a similar 
distinction, and we had hoped for something even better. 





An Inn U pon the Road. By JANET DODGE. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 6s.) 


THERE is a slight Henry James flavour about this book, 
which introduces to its readers quite a number of lay 
figures and Natalie Herbert, a rather commonplace, ex- 
tremely sensitive girl, utterly unawakened. To her, 
love often appeared “hovering in a suggestion, an idea, 
to be treasured and lifted out of any context, sub- 
tracted from the fact of sex almost as soon as it had 
touched it.’ 

Her lover, Conrad Mark, accomplished her awaken- 
ing, and so lost her, for the problem of sex frightened 
her to such an extent—or we gather that as the cause, 
at least—that she declined, two days before the date 
fixed for the wedding, to marry him. The story is 
sufficiently interesting and well-told for the reader, 
having been guided thus far, to find out the rest for 
himself. 

The chief fault in the book is an almost morbid de- 
sire on its author’s part to display all of Natalie—a 
desire which leads, at times, to a sort of analytical in- 
decency; for this girl, passing through what is, after 
all, am experience common to nearly all women, is 
subjected to psychological dissection and held up as 
something rare and wonderful, while all the time she 
is no more than commonplace. It is a lasting, if un- 
confessed, regret to most women that love cannot be 
“treasured and lifted out of the context,’? and Natalie 


| is an ordinary example of the rule, not an exception. 
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The author has devoted a good deal of extremely clever 
work to rather uninteresting subject matter, and, in con- 
sequence of this, the book does not begin to “grip”’ 
until one has read half its contents. 





Olivia’s Latchkey. By HUBERT BLAND. 
Laurie. 2s. net.) 


THE story called “Olivia’s Latchkey”—although we do 
not recollect hearing anything about a latchkey—is told 
in a series of letters written by one Olivia Brent to a 
man considerably her senior. Olivia is one of those 
dear impossible, innocent people—exactly “twenty- 
three and-a-half”—who, having spent her life up to this 
age in a provincial town, yearns to come to London and 
really “live.” Upon the recommendation of the elderly 
person she comes, takes a flat, and entertains the elderly 
person until he runs away in case he should ask her to 
marry him. He appears, however, to regret his flight, 
and writes from Paris to know whether he may return. 
As this coy gentleman’s acquaintances consist of “ but a 
few young Socialists,” we are afraid that Olivia may 
live to regret her last letter to her admirer and find her 
husband’s friends more boring than the cultured circle 
of a country town—in fact, as wearisome and as social- 
istically conventional as we found many of the letters. 


(T. Werner 





A Box of Chocolates. By ANNIE CECILIA OLDMEADOW. 
(Grant Richards. Is. net.) 


THE avowed object of the present small volume is an 
earnest supplication to the militant suffragettes to desist 
from their diabolical deeds, but we are afraid that, in 
spite of the fact that the tracing of the workings of 
Catherine Hanley’s mind and her evolution from a crazy 
to a sane woman are well worked out in the form of a 
short story, the book will fail as an appeal to those for 
whom it is intended; women who will sacrifice human 
lives, destroy valuable property, and throw honest 
workers out of employment for their own self- 
aggrandisement, are beyond “ appeals,’’ and can only 
be dealt with by drastic measures. Nevertheless, apart 
from its object, “ A Box of Chocolates ”’ is a good little 
story, but it is very, very short, and some people might 
even be unkind enough to suggest that considerably 
more reading matter can be bought for a much smaller 
sum. 





White Witch. By MERIEL BUCHANAN. 
kins. 6s.) 


(Herbert Jen- 


THIS is a book of many faults and much promise, a 
story that betrays inexperience on its author’s part, 
little hold on actualities, yet the gift of presenting 
scenes in a manner that grips, albeit in a rather flowery 
style, and at times with melodramatic profusion of 
adjectives. 


It is, for the most part, a comedy of errors: Marie 
Bemadine plays Cinderella to Eileen’s elder sister, 











| 
| 


and, failing to realise her love for Maximilian (the 
“Prince’”’ and “Countess’’ are too inevitable for repeti- 
tion, for this is a story of Austrian high life), marries 
an Englishman and falls in love with her husband, 
while Maximilian’s brother Hansi carries off Eileen, 
and at the end everybody is satisfactorily paired— 
except Maximilian himself. There is a ring of ingenu- 
ousness and youthful illusion about the book: we read 
of dream people in a world that never was, and almost 
we are convinced of their existence, for here are the 
ideals in which youth believes, and it is hard to have 


to confess, on closing the book, that realities are other- 
wise. 


It is all very fresh and young and idyllic, and, in 
spite of the obvious defects in style, it is sufficiently 
attractive to evoke a wish to see more of Miss 
Buchanan’s work. 








Music 
“ARIADNE IN NAXOS.” 


“6 NEW acquaintance is like a new book,” said 

Lady Montfort to Endymion, “I prefer it, even 
if bad, to a classic.” Had she been musical, she would 
have said the same about new operas. The Lady 
Montforts of to-day ought not to hold precisely the same 
language, because they are, for the most part, too pro- 
foundly ignorant of the “classics” to know if they 
prefer modern operas to them. But they rush with 
avidity to make acquaintance with a new opera, if it is 
by a composer whose name they know; and so it is 
that all those who like to think themselves in the world 
of art what Mr. Maugham, we suppose, would call 
“titled people,” have been to see and hear what Sir 
Herbert Tree and Mr. Thomas Beecham have offered 
us as Richard Strauss’ “ Ariadne in Naxos.” We doubt 
if they will go again. Were it possible for this odd 
piece to enter into the repertory of any English theatre, 
as it has into the theatres of Germany, it would draw 
only a sparse audience—that of the musically curious, 
and the students. Were it so we should be neither sur- 
prised nor sorry. It is said, indeed, that the perform- 
ance at His Majesty’s is too inadequate in essentials to 
give us a fair notion of what “ Ariadne” is like. 

The clowning of poor M. Jourdain and the roughness 
of the musical ensemble are sufficient, we are told, to pre- 
vent the piece making the effect which Strauss and Von 
Hofmannsthal intended. But by no stretch of imagina- 
tion can we believe that “ Ariadne” would even give us 
a satisfactory evening of pure pleasure. Even were the 
Moliére part played as we have seen it played at the 
Comédie Frangaise in Coquelin’s time, and the Strauss 
part performed by the world’s finest artistes after a 
hundred rehearsals, the inherent faults of the piece 
would remain, and we could enjoy only bits of it here 
and there. It is true that the music which Strauss has 


written to accompany the acting in the first part is 
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purely, exasperatingly delightful. Heard by itself (with 
the knowledge, that is to say, of the action it accom- 

panies) or read from the pianoforte score, it captivates 

at once by its spontaneous brilliance, its fresh charm, its 
incredible cleverness. But it is too good. It is much 
too good to take the second or third place that it does. 

If only those brutes om the stage would stop their 
chatter and their horseplay, one exclaims, and let us 
hear this delicious music without interruption, even 
though it is the wit of Moliére, which even Mr. Maugham 
cannot entirely obscure, that interrupts! 

And so we come to the opera itself, having 
had just enough acting to make us in _ the 
mood to finish the evening with acting, to indispose 
us, in fact, for opera. True, it is a very extra- 
ordinary, original kind of opera, but it does not succeed 
in persuading us that it comes at the right time or place. 
We have bitten one side of a sort of hybrid cherry, and 
must then dig our teeth into one side of a hybrid grape. 
It won't do. It is exasperating. It may be the kind of 
thing that will suit the future generation. Strauss and 
his librettist may have had the true seer’s instinct, and 
judging from the way in which the present hurrying 
world loves to take its pleasure in snippets, to rush 
from one thing to another, and never continue in one 
stay, have rightly diagnosed the condition of mind in 
which to-morrow’s audiences will go to the theatre. 
They have not given us the key to their thoughts, and 
we need not concern ourselves with the silly symbolism 
which some admirers, in orthodox German fashion, are 
said to find in the tale of Ariadne and Bacchus when 
appended to the story of M. Jourdain. But we confess 
ourselves too old-fashioned for such novelties. We like 
a play to be a play, and an opera to be an opera. 
Mixtures can be very good things. Even when they 
are medicinal, they have their use, though they are not 
generally pleasant. “Ariadne,” however, is a mixture 
which we do not believe in as a compound likely to 
affect our soul’s health for the better, and it is not one 
of those marriages between the sparkling and the serious, 
like the admirable union, for instance, of champagne 
and port in one deep glass, which are so pleasant that 
we do not ask if they are wise or salutary. 

The London performance of “Ariadne” has been 
much discussed, and the battle of wits about it in the 
Times newspaper has been amusing and instructive. 
In his exposition of the right view of M. Jourdain, as 
opposed to the view taken by Sir Herbert Tree and his 
-collaborator in this iniquity, Mr. Maugham, we think 
that the critic of the Times has done the same kind of 
service to Moliére that Charles Lamb did to Shake- 
spear and Sheridan when he wrote about Beusley’s 
Malvolio, and the “ School for Scandal.” Sir Herbert’s 
misunderstanding of M. Jourdain is incomprehensible, 
one of those mistakes, however, which are made some- 
times even by people so clever and intelligent and well- 
read as he is. Still, it is hard to forgive; and the 


putting of detestable modern English colloquial slang | 


into the mouths of citizens dressed up as subjects of 


Louis Quatorze, is one of those blunders that are worse | 





than crimes. It would have been lamentable, indeed, 


if London had been allowed to think thus of Moliére, 
and no powerful voice been raised in protestation. As 
regards the musical performance we cannot compare it 
with any other, for Mr. Beecham’s is the only one we 
have heard. We wish we could dissociate ourselves 
from the severe criticisms which have been made about 
it, but that is not possible. A very elementary know- 
ledge of music would have been sufficient to convince 
any hearer that the performance could have been much 
improved The soloists’ work in the orchestra was 
beautifully done, as a rule, but the less said about the 
ensemble the better. 

The concerted music on the stage, and the aria of 
Zerbinetta are of such wicked difficulty, that perhaps the 
artistes who essayed them should not be too much 
blamed, nor Mr. Beecham for failing to keep his forces 
together. Strauss cannot be acquitted of a superfluity 
of musical naughtiness in writing some of his impossible 
passages. But then, we are obliged to forgive him 
when we remember the pleasure given us by so much of 
the music, when it was possible for us to hear, and for 
the artistes to sing. In the first part there is not a bar 
that is not joyful to remember—the Tailors, the Dinner, 
the Overture, the intermezzi. In the opera, the first 
ensemble of the comedians, and a great many portions 
of the monologue of Ariadne are the best Strauss. 
For the aria of Zerbinetta we frankly do not care, it 
is not a successful piece of burlesque. There is magnifi- 
cent Strauss in the duet, but then, as we have said, we 
are not in tune for that kind of music. So that we left 
the theatre with feelings of delight tempered by a great 
deal of disappointment. That “Ariadne” shows any 
considerable failure of the composer’s power we do not 
for a moment believe. In the indulgence of his freakish 
inclination he has produced a work that is not satisfying, 
and has even treated us to /ongueurs unworthy of his. 
genius. But the inspiration of the master is quite suff- 
ciently apparent, and we hope it may still be exercised 
upon comedy, for at present the balance between 
tragedy and comedy in music is unequal. We have 
criticised both composer and author, and those respon- 
sible for the production of “ Ariadne” at His Majesty’s. 
But it would be ungenerous and unfair not to admit that 
Strauss and Von Hofmannsthal, in trying to create a 
new style of theatrical and musical entertainment, 
though it has not resulted in success, have done well to. 
seek out a new path. We trust they will not pursue 
this one, and that presently they will find a better. And 
although Sir Herbert Tree and Mr. Beecham have not 
satisfied us by their presentation of “ Ariadne,” we fully 
acknowledge and appreciate their enterprise. It must 
have given Sir Herbert a great deal of labour, and he 
has enabled us, at any rate, to know something of what 
“ Ariadne” is like. 


Among the crowd of concerts which have stood out 
in this busiest of seasons, we can only call attention to 
two, that of Miss Fanny Davies, and of Mr. Sven 
Scholander and his daughter Miss Lisa. Miss Davies 
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distanced all her competitors in the originality and 
attractiveness of her programme, and by its performance 
she showed that she easily maintains her place as one of 
the pianists we take most pleasure in hearing when we 
are in the mood to value fine scholarship and indubitable 
authority exhibited by a very just mingling of vigour and 
refinement. Mr. Scholander’s art is a thing by itself, 
and he is now very ably and agreeably joined by his 
daughter in the quaint and appealing songs which he 
has collected from many countries and which he sings 
to his lute with such singular charm. He has been too 
long absent from London concert rooms, and we hope 
the result of his present visit will induce him to return 
next year. ; 








On the Road to Persia—II 
By T. C. FowLe. 


HOUGH other and more recent days have been 
overlaid with the dust of travel, not to be dug 
out without the help of my diary, the afternoon of our 
setting forth stands out as clearly as if it were but 
twenty-four hours old. So elastic is time, such queer 
tricks does memory play us, so great is the egoism of 
the wayfarer, wrapped up in his trivial comings and 
goings. 

We left Nushki at about three o’clock, for the stage 
was a short one—only eleven miles; longer marches we 
would reserve until our beasts were hardened. I stood 
watching the loading until the last knot was tied, the 
last bale adjusted; then I climbed to my seat, and 
with a loud “B’ismillah Al-Rahman Al-Rahim”’ (In 
the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful) 
from Khuda Dad—no true Mohammedan begins any 
action without this pious preface—we rode away. 
Somehow I felt that we ought to have had a more 
imposing “send-off,’’ that—like Tom Sawyer in the 
more important moments of his life—a brass band 
would not have been inappropriate. There was a little 
group of natives to watch us depart, but of these the 
only interested spectator was the dak-bungalow 
chowkidar, who salaamed for “backshish’’ which he 
had already been given. 

But though our start had not been an imposing one, 
our first stage was accomplished very successfully. 
One or two of the camels were loaded just a trifle 
heavily, and I wished to make a test case of our open- 
ing march, so as to be able to judge of future results. 
At first the beasts moved slowly, stalking along at 
their peculiar camel’s walk, which, for the rider, is 
more like being in a small boat in a heavy sea than 
anything else. But soon Khuda Dad, who, in the 
topsy-turvy fashion of the East, proved to be the driver 
par excellence of the party, while the sarawan was no 
better than myself, gave his mount a few hearty 
thwacks, struck up a long-drawn, yodelling dirge, and 
the caravan slid easily into the jambaz—camel-trot— 
which will run down any other living thing in the world, 
provided you give it time enough. 





I have detailed the personnel of our expedition; now 
for the other and equally important half—the camels. 
First there is Janda’s Pride, or Janda for short. Him 
I christened after “ The Riding Camel ”’ :— 


I was as sour as a snake to handle, and as rough as a 
rock to ride, 

But I could keep up with the West Wind, and my pace 
was Janda’s pride. 


Though this is a criminal libel on my Janda, who has 
a most urbane, un-camel-like disposition, and moves 
as smoothly as a rocking-horse. With regard to pace, 
“ Swift!’’? had said his Baluchi owner, who sold him 
to me, gesticulating in the ecstasy of his admiration: 
“why, Sahib, he won the races* down at Sibi last year, 
and this year would have won in Quetta, but, look you, 
he ran out of the course, such is the keenness of his 
spirit !’’ and he shook his head sadly—all this with the 


air of one recounting triumphs at Newmarket and 


Epsom. Janda is undoubtedly the pick of my string, 
wears a collar of bells to announce the fact, and always 
has the honour of carrying the fortunes of the writer. 

Then there is Kurhik—Persian, “the small one.” 
He is a smooth-skinned, good-looking youngster, fast, 
but not up to any great weight. A regular camel’s 
temper his—snarling, grumbling, and vicious, greedy 
withal—in fact, not an amiable travelling companion. 
The remaining two are good, honest, hairy beasts, slow, 
but as strong as houses. These, after some thought, 
I had named Yajuj and Majuj—Persian for Gog and 
Magog—which somehow seemed to fit them. These 
appellations at first created great merriment amongst 
my followers, but soon became matters of everyday 
speech, and it would be reported to me gravely that 
Yajuj was going a little lame, for instance, or that 
Majuj was “off his feed,’’ and the like. 

All that afternoon we trotted forward, and, reaching 
our stage at half-past five, I re-pocketed my watch, 
well satisfied. Nearly four and a half miles an hour! 
A short stage, of course; on the long ones we would 
have to be content with something a good deal below 
that figure; still, for the opening run, very good. 

There are chappar-khanas (dak-bungalows) all along 
the route as far as the Seistan frontier, but our first 
halting-place being merely in the nature of a half-way 
house to the manzil (camp, halting-place) proper, there 
was only a little mud hut of two rooms, with a court- 
yard attached, for our accommodation. I reflected, 
however, that, if we always had such a building to 


shelter in at the day’s end during the next six months, © 


we should be more than ordinarily fortunate; and 
when I had taken possession of one room, and my 
retinue of another, and a carpet—sinful luxury this— 
had been spread on the earthen floor—and my camp 


- bed, table, and chair had been erected, and my boxes 


ranged along the wall, and a lamp lit, it was as cosy 
a lodging for the night as could be desired. 

Then came the question—the great and important 
question—of the evening meal. It seemed about as 
wild a proceeding as calling “spirits from the vasty 





* At local fairs, etc., camel races are often a feature. 
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deep ”’ to expect food to materialise in this microscopic 
mansil planted in the midst of the desert. However, 
an old man suddenly appeared—the chowkidar, it 
would seem, of the place—who announced that he 
would produce a chicken for the Sahib. Whence, and 
how, unless like a conjurer from up his sleeve, I did 
not quite comprehend. On being graciously granted 
permission to perform this feat, the old man again 
disappeared into the wilderness, and as it was now 
growing late, and I had not much faith in the great 
chicken-producing trick, I opened a tin of sardines 
and dined on them, hard-boiled eggs, and chupatties, 
washed down by steaming hot cocoa. And may | 
never fare worse ! 

“ Dinner ”’ over, I lighted a pipe and strolled through 
the little courtyard, where my servants were squatting 
round a fire, and so into the night. Just outside the 
door were the huddled shapes of the camels, steadily 
munching, and as I stopped and watched them, with 
the interest of an owner in the well-being of his 
animals, they raised their long necks and peered at 
me, then, satisfied with their inspection, fell to munch- 
ing again. . . . A figure came out of the darkness, 
holding something that clucked and struggled. It 
was the old man, who had performed his conjuring 
trick according to promise. The chicken would do for 
the morrow’s breakfast instead of to-day’s dinner. 

I moved a few hundred yards away, and sat down 
on a little mound. Soon a cold nose was thrust into 
my hand, a silky head was laid on my knee, and a 
warm little body snuggled itself up to mine. Rags 
had come out to enjoy the night air with his master. 
The moon was not yet up; overhead the sky was ablaze 
with stars; all around, save where the fire in the court- 
yard flickered through the open door, the desert 
stretched sombre and still. Yet not quite still. For 
now and then, if I strained my ears, there floated up 
the faint sound of the far-off barking of dogs and the 
intermittent cries of voices, coming, doubtless, from 
the nomad encampment whose black booths I had seen 
that evening as we rode up. I was back on the Road 
again—back on the Road. 

Love and war, the lure of ambition, the lust for gold 
—these have their enduring places amid the lodestars 
which move the children of men. Yet not so far be- 
hind comes the Road. And why? There is no com- 
plete answer. For, like every other pursuit in the 
world, it has its moments of surfeit, of dis- 
taste, of boredom—only the untravelled imagine 
that the traveller is for ever singing a pean of joy— 
and, like everything else worth having in the world, 
it demands its price. Not all our modern space- 
decreasing inventions, for instance, have solved the 
problem of how to be in two places at once. But with 
all it grips, and though it lets you escape for a time 
back to cities and civilisation, it is but to draw you 
out once again, and again, and again. 

Thus I sat for a while, engaged, doubtless, in much 
the same thoughts which every traveller has, the night 
of his first march out. Then I knocked my pipe 
against a stone, rose, and went in to bed. 





The Magazines 


¥r the English Review this month Professor Rouse 

has a subject ready to his hand in his protest against 
“Our Melancholy Hymnal.” As he says, among the 
thousands of hymns that are weekly chanted into the 
air the amount of windy nonsense is appalling, and the 
conclusion that Dr. Rouse comes to is that “it is im- 
possible that the people should without suffering be 
taught to associate their holiest feelings with detestable 
doggerel and insincere sentimentality.” In the same 
number Mr. Darrell Figgis writes upon “Irish Nation- 
ality.” His thesis is that nearly all the acts of the Irish 
people in the present date themselves from the memory 
of their ancient policy, since “man must needs act on 
his instincts, however idly he may boast himself a 
creature of his reason.” Mr. Arnold Bennett deals with 
the art of “Writing Novels,” in which, among many 
excellent things, he advances the strange proposition 
that an artist’s choice of a subject, whatever that subject 
might be, is its own proof of beauty in that subject. It 
is a convenient argument that could prove anything. It 
neglects, however, the strange duality of man’s nature, 
wherein the instinct for ugliness battles with the instinct 
for beauty, both in the deeds of daily life and in the 
deeds of the artistic life. One of the main articles is 
by Mrs. Billington-Grieg. It is vitiated, however, by 
the assumption that, because she was unable to get facts 
in support of White Slave Traffic, such proofs do not 
exist. Consequently in calling her article “The Truth 
about White Slavery,” she makes a mistake. It would 
more wisely have been entitled “The Truth about the 
White Slave Traffic Enquiry.” That such facts 
(though not of course in the alleged degree) do exist, is 
certain. They are not easy to get at; and for the very 
simple reason that those who are most apt to come into 
touch with them are not the people who would be 
inclined to speak much about the matter. 


In the Fortnightly Mr. Gilbert Thomas undertakes a 
vigorous defence of “ Mr. Masefield’s Poetry,” in which 
he declares that those “who would deny to such vital 
literature its rightful honours should pull down their 
narrow barns of vision, and build greater.” Yet his 
article being rather more full of declaration than 
examination, will scarcely conduce to that end. The 
walls of Jericho may be good or bad; but it will take 
something more than a trumpet blast, even though Mr. 
Thomas be at the mouth-end of the trumpet, to make 
them fall flat. He even speaks of the technical mastery 
of Mr. Masefield’s recent tales, whereas if anything is 
more obvious than another in them it is the willingness 
with which the third best is put down in order that the 
writer may be able to get on to his next stanza. One 
of the best articles in the Fortnightly, however, is by 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward, and is entitled “Lord Cromer on 
Disraeli.” It is, to be frank, not very greatly occupied 
with Lord Cromer’s recent book on Disraeli, in which 
a particularly Saxon mind naturally missed (the Saxon 
mind not being a particularly supple thing) the strange 
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aloofness of an Oriental imagination. The charm of 
Mr. Ward’s article is the number of anecdotes he tells 
in illustration of that imagination. Mr. Courtney him- 
self continues his essay on “Realistic Drama,” and 
examines the field with authority and knowledge. 


One of the most interesting articles, certainly the 
most profoundly interesting, in the Nineteenth Century 
is the continuation of Anna Martin’s essay on “The 
Mother and Social Reform.” Carefully and patiently 
she examines her subject. She seems fearful that she 
may overstate her case; but indeed her restraint, and 
the steadfast way in which she abides by facts, inhibit 
the chance of that. And what she has to say is of 
obvious importance inasmuch as her subject is the fount 
of all life. Mr. J. A. R. Marriott in “The Problem of 
Poverty” spoils the value of his argument by taking for 
granted certain positions that we imagine his opponents 
would not grant him. The Rev. J. A. Beaumont in his 
short article on “The Bible and the Marvellous” does 
not, in his title, lead us to expect so good a line of 
enquiry as we actually receive. The mind has become 
a little staled of rationalistic apologists, even as it has 
become more than staled of rationalistic opponents; but 
he neglects the rational line of enquiry and very 
suggestively leads in the direction that many are now 
beginning to take. 

In the British Review Mr. Paul Goodman, in 
“Israel a Nation: A Jewish Reply,” undertakes the case 
against Mr. Cecil Chesterton in the previous number of 
the same magazine. An amusing and vivacious article, 
dealing with a most important factor in daily life, is by 
Mr. A. G. Heath, and is entitled “The Origin and 
Significance of Profanity.” Mr. Henry Newbolt con- 
tributes two sonnets to the same number, and they are 
each marked by a delicacy that one perhaps has not 
associated with his muse. Moreover, they are near the 
mystical consciousness of things. 

In the Cornhill Colonel E. Macartney Filgate, 
writing upon “ Vittoria and its Historic Field,” gathers 
together a deal of interesting information. The Spanish 
officer, for instance, who commented on the value of the 
“fire-temperament” in the English troops during the 
Peninsular campaign, touches incidentally on one of 
those obscure elements that go further towards the 
winning of campaigns than is usually imagined. The 
Journal of English Studies includes an article on “ The 
Pseudo-Realism of Mr. Masefield’s Poems.” Its 
adverse judgment is the more effectual as it follows 
upon an impartial and careful, frankly sympathetic, 
enquiry. In the same magazine Professor Rouse writes 
upon “The Future of English,” and deals briefly and 
concisely with his subject. The Vineyard contains 


many good things this month. Katherine Tynan writes | 


upon Irish poverty in an article entitled: “To Save the 
Irish.” She justly points out that the extreme of 
poverty to be noticed throughout Ireland, in a degree 
that scarcely prevails elsewhere, is yet never associated 
with personal degradation. It is one of the things that 
those who know Irish people best will be most aware 




















of, as one of their strongest characteristics. Mr. 
Seumas MacManus also writes a story called “The 
Saviours.” 

The Century Magazine for June is a “Travel 
Number,” and contains a really splendid selection of 
articles. Mr. Robert Hichens in “ Delphi and Olympia” 
gives the fourth paper of a series entitled “ Skirting the 
Balkan Peninsula,” illustrated, we may add, with fine 
pictures by Jules Guérin; and there are some excep- 
tionally interesting contributions descriptive of the 
treatment of wild elephants. Of literary items the best 
is on “John Quincy Adams in Russia”—hitherto un- 
published letters. Harper’s is also an excellent number ; 
an article that should not be missed is that on 
“Exploring the Atom,” by Dr. Henry S. Williams—a 
fascinating essay on the infinitely little. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s novel, “The Coryston Family,”’ is 
continued, and the short stories are well up to the 
average high level of merit. The most notable feature 
in the Atlantic Monthly for May, which reached us too 
late to be mentioned in our last article, is a paper by 
Lafcadio Hearn, printed from the MS. of a lecture to 
his Japanese students, on “Insects and Greek Poetry.” 
It is delightful in its simplicity. Mr. N. Dwight’s 
“Turkish Pictures” are terrible, so vividly do they 
display the appalling sufferings of the victims of the 
late war. There are many other good contributions in 
this number, “Purism in Speech,” and “ Precision’s 
English” being among the best. 








Notes for Collectors 


FRENCH EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ART. 


ALUES alter, the fashions in connoisseurship come 
and go, but that most exquisite work of the 
French artists and craftsmen, which was patronised by 
the kings and courtiers from 1680 until the Revolution, 
is always sure of appreciation—and enormous prices. 

In England the Wallace collection shows us the most 
complete gathering of such objects, no doubt, but many 
other museums and private houses are enriched with 
the beautiful things which the enraged citizens of France 
threw into the streets, or cunningly sold, in 1789. 

From June 24 to 27, at Christie’s, we shall be reminded 
once more of the glories that were Bourbon and the 
splendour that was France. For then a part of the 
possessions of the late Sir John Murray Scott, the 
trustee of Hertford House and the friend of the 
Wallaces, will be for sale by order of the Court of 
Chancery—will be offered and freely taken, as they say 
in another and no less sporting circle. There will be 


found Sévres of the richest period; Louis Seize fau- 
teuils, which bear the mark of that famous craftsman 
Georges Jacob (1765), famous for many things, includ- 
ing a well-known table at Fontainebleau; there will be 
found some of the Beauvais panels of pastorals that 
bring such remarkable prices, and, indeed, cost immense 
sums to produce. The modern critic of the current cost 
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of old French objects of art often forgets the heavy 
amounts originally paid for these things. The Sévres 


porcelain factory, for example, was carried on at an | 


enormous loss, and if one averaged the price of a suc- 
cessful piece the result would show a very large cost 
price; larger, we fancy, than the figures now paid for it 
in the open market. 

The pictures of this collection will particularly 
encourage the purchasers of the French school—whose 
name is legion—and de Rothschild. There are fine 
examples by Watteau and his follower, Pater, and many 
others of the period, but best of all, perhaps, Boucher is 
represented by “Les Blanchisseuses”—Boucher who 
generally painted— 


Rose-water Raphael, en couleur de rose, 

The crowned Caprice, whose sceptre, nowise sainted, 
Swayed the light realm of ballets and bons mots; 
Ruled the dim boudoir’s demi-jour, or drove 


Pink-ribboned flocks through some pink-flowered grove. 


Boucher who was at once so accomplished and so con- 
ventional, so greatly admired both in his own day and 
in ours. He is an artist who always draws buyers from 
all parts of the world. But when one thinks of how 
badly the French art of the eighteenth century is repre- 
sented in our National Gallery, we cannot but hope that 
some admirer of the painter—someone with a pride 
in the nation’s possessions, and a full purse, will bid for 
the rare and beautiful “Blanchisseuses.” The right 
moment, the picture and the philanthropic connoisseur 
do not often happen together—but still, there is hope. 
But in regard to French eighteenth century art generally 
there is much that might be said against too great an 
indulgence in its artful prettiness. 

The late Lady Dilke, in her agreeable work on French 
decoration, was anxious to remind those who “compete 
for the possession of costly furniture and toys, who are 
charmed by cabinets and what-nots from the panels of 
which Sévres looks out as clean and inharmonious as on 
the day of its insertion,”’ that the chief beauty of these 
things does not lie in the glitter of gold, in microscopic 
finish, or in the unfading brilliance of china plaques. 


Delicacies of detail are as nothing unless based on the 
soundest laws of construction, and this unfortunately is 
just where much of the otherwise beautiful things of 
eighteenth century French art fails us. E. M. 











Some Etchings 


; etchings of Mr. A. Hugh Fisher, now being ex- 
hibited at the gallery of Messrs. Goupil and Com- 
pany in Bedford Street, Strand, are so sensitive and 
individual that it would be impossible to be uninterested 
even in the least successful of them; for such qualities 
are the essence of all fine etching, whether its subject is 
a rock or a flower. One would seem almost to trace 








is reminiscent. In “Tie Shearers,” more especially, 
there is that wonderful impression of warm atmosphere 
in the short broken lines which belongs to so many of 
the etchings of the great master. This, with “The 
Thatchers,” and “The Harness Menders” make a little 
group apart from the rest of the work exhibited, dis- 
tinguished both in subject and treatment. “The Sheep 
Shearers,” too, belongs to this group, and one recognises 
a certain spirit and influence also of Millet. The greater 
number of etchings, however, are landscapes, of which 
“Hammersmith Mall,” in the curve of the river with 
the trees along the wall; “A Farm in Tuscany,” with 
its impression of light; “Canberra, Site of the New 
Federal Capital of Australia,” with its study of trees, 
and even the heavy building of “Carcassonne,” are 
among those in which there is most character and ex- 
pression. 

In spite of hardness in some of the etchings—in the 
studies of mountains and glaciers, for instance—there is 
a certain distinction of line and touch in Mr. Fisher’s 
work ; and that indefinable sense of the artist feeling his 
way, the expression of which is in itself accomplish- 
ment. Finally one remembers the suggestion of the 
distance and the soft lines of the hill slope in “Car- 
cassonne,” the bending tree in “ The Tuscan Farm,” and 
the touch of significance in an impression of “ Keats’ 
House” in Rome. 

Another exhibition of etchings very different in style 
from those of Mr. A. Hugh Fisher are Miss Mary 
Hogarth’s “ Fountains of Rome,” which are being shown 
at the Carfax Gallery. They form, it seems, a com- 
plete portfolio, for which an introductory note on the 
history of the many fountains more or less famous 
scattered throughout Rome has been written by Mr. 
Thomas Ashley. Miss Hogarth’s work is strong and 
bold, and most interesting when treating little detail, 
but it is never merely descriptive. It is always im- 
pressionistic and significant, and sometimes a little 
fantastic, as in the charming study of the decorated 
carts “by the porta Angelica,” or “by the Villa Ginlia,” 
where a woman, a donkey, and a gargoyle lean one over 
each of three sides of a fountain basin. Best of all is 
“by the Villa Medici,” with the half Japanese effect of 
dark trees in the foreground, and the soft distance with 
St. Peter’s, and “Il Tritone,’’ with its tall pale houses. 
There is a remarkable quality of softness in all Miss 
Hogarth’s etchings, like the texture of a lithograph, 
which with the sense of gracious composition in light 
and shade belonging to nearly every one of them, makes 
this a very interesting collection of studies. 








Another historical romance from the pen of Miss 
May Wynne is announced by Stanley Paul and Co. 


| The scene is laid at the time of the French Revolution, 


| during the siege of Carpentras by the followers of an 


the thought of the artist along every line, as one does | 


in the work of Legros, of which some of Mr. Fisher’s | story its title. 





Irishman named Patri, who band themselves together 
as the “Brave Brigands’’—a nickname which gives the 
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The Theatre 


“Panthea” at the Ambassadors 
Theatre 


NEW theatre, a new management, and a new play, 
and a new leading actress are among the attrac- 
tions in West Street, Shaftesbury Avenue. 

The theatre is small and comfortable and pleasantly 
decorated in cream and gold—but not too much gold. 
The management appears to be bold and acute, but, of 
course, the play is of main importance. 

“ Panthea,’’ by Mr. Monckton Hoffe, is a composite 
drama, which reminds us of many things that playwrights 
have been trying to forget during the last twenty years. 
The first act shows us the home of the unimaginative, 
highly respectable, narrow-minded family of the Mor- 
daunts, who are seated somewhere on the coast of 
Northumberland. The head of the house is an un- 
attractive country gentleman, Henry Seymour Mordaunt, 
Mr. George Fitzgerald, whose family party consists of a 
disagreeable nephew, Percival, made a very living per- 
sonage by the art of Mr. Rudge Harding, a daughter-in- 
law, Cynthia, who looks quite charming in the person of 
Miss Caroline Bayley, but who, for the author’s fell pur- 
pose is extremely unsympathetic. There are two others : 
Cynthia’s mother, Miss Lena Flowerdew, who does not 
matter very much, and the gifted, erotic, unhappy, and 
engaging Gerard Mordaunt, son of the house, husband 
of the cool Cynthia, and hero of the play, Mr. Leon 
Quartermaine. Unto these enters Miss Lillemor Hal- 
vorsen; from a wrecked ship she wears the suggestive 
name of Panthea, a charming costume, and an intense 
air of mystery. The respectable family does not amuse 
her, but Gerard, the discontented husband and unde- 
veloped musical genius—ah! how different it is with him. 
In a moment these two gifted souls call to one another, 
and at the end of the first act, with its quick comedy and 
clear suggestion of the Ibsen note, they pass out of the 
French windows into freedom and the night. Everyone 
acted with conviction, and the contrast of Panthea and 
Gerard as against the rest of the Mordaunt household 
was piquant if somewhat reminiscent of the Northern 
master. 


The author has now finished with Ibsenism, and passes 
backward to that pleasant Bohemia of a Continental 
capital in which people still believed when we were 
young, although it has always really been somewhere 
beyond the mountains of the moon. In this world 
of romance Panthea and her musician have lived 
happily, and he has written his immortal opera, “La 
Magdelena.’’ This is a pleasant, magic, intangible 
world for Gerard, with a devoted mate, a loving old 
musician as a friend, and a kind doctor, for the hero 
is worn out with work and waiting. 


Now Mr. Hoffe lightly turns his thoughts to Victorien 


Sardou with side glances at Eleonora Duse as his 
herome. 





Panthea, who was already in trouble for political 
reasons when she appeared in the first act, has a past 
of which we know very little. But from its deep laby- 
rinth emerges one of the most useful personages an 
author could hope to meet. This is the Baron de 
Duisitort, an awkward name, but quite a convincingly 
wicked person in the hands of Mr. C. V. France. The 
Baron has known and loved Panthea in other days. He 
is old but not without charm. He is one of those men 
who can produce an opera at any moment, but still, with 
all the world at his feet, he was about to kill himself, 
one evening next week, when he met Panthea, and 
revived his interest in life. They agree that while 
Gerard is away in the country with the kind musician, 
Pablo, Mr. Beveridge, the Baron shall bring out the 
opera and Panthea shall, as it were, lend herself to him. 
At the end of the month no one is to know anything; 
the Baron is to die; the opera is to be immortal, and 
Gerard quite happy. The opera is splendid, but the rest 
goes wrong. The Baron won’t die and will tell. Panthea 
kills him, perhaps rightly, to prove to Gerard that she 
really does not like the opera producer. The end of 
act three comes and Mr. Mark Strong’s excellent 
orchestra gives us something of Puccini’s “La Tosca,” 
thus reminding us, if need were, that Duisitort is not 
the only naughty Baron on the stage who is killed by a 
heroine. In the last act Panthea and Gerard each drink 
half of the Baron’s poison and “change their world” in 
one another’s arms. Perhaps it is a logical conclusion 
for these two wild things of stage-land; it is done 
beautifully, and it holds the spirit of the present 
philosophie a la mode. We own the play was some- 
times unsatisfactory, but often brilliant and interesting, 
and always well acted. Miss Halvorsen, without look- 
ing beautiful, made us understand her power over men; 
the rest of the cast almost made one believe in the 
characters. 

It has been said, we think by ourselves, that the only 
farce worth seeing is the tragedy one never writes. Mr. 
Monckton Hoffe approximates this ideal, for “ Panthea” 
is, doubtless, a more or less unwritten tragedy, and yet 
it is a farce because the situations are far-fetched and 
the characters often unreal. But there are passages of 
passion and beauty in it, and “ Panthea” was received on 
the first night with warm applause, warm but slightly 
mechanical, such as would have rightly suited a play by 
Sardou of twenty years ago. EGAN MEW. 


The Irish Players at the Court 


ON Monday, June 2, the Irish players returned to 
the Court Theatre for their usual summer visit. It 
was good to see and hear them again; for sophistication 
has not left many traces on them in spite of the 
popularity that is now their due. Their speech need be 
no more than natural to be beautiful, and the simple 
restraint of the acting still remains the beautiful thing 
it was. It is a pity, however, that such beauty of inter- 
pretation should be compelled to work on plays that are 
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unreservedly ugly. The Abbey Theatre in Dublin was 
originally intended as a temple of beauty, and the first 
plays produced in it nobly sought to fulfil that inten- 
tion; but, to judge from its newer plays, it seems now 
to have become a kind of an annexe to Nonconformist 
debating societies. The pity is that visitors to the 
Court Theatre gather the idea that this kind of thing 
is representative of Irish dramatic art: they do not know 
that the whole body of artistic opinion in Dublin, with- 
out exception, is opposed, and bitterly opposed, to this 
new sordid development. 

In “The Magnanimous Lover,” by Mr. St. John 
Ervine, for instance, such a play was seen as the open- 
ing play of the visit. Recently at the Court we had an 
opportunity of seeing the same author’s “Jane Clay,” 
where, under sordid conditions, a human situation was 
dealt with ; but in “the Magnanimous Lover” the situa- 
tion itse& is as unhuman as the intellectual conditions 
are sordid. Henry Hinde, who ten years previously got 
Maggie Cather into trouble, and then deserted her, now 
returns as a more or less prosperous grocer, and a con- 
verted man to boot, with the proposal to marry Maggie, 
because, he says, he has learnt that it is God’s will that 
he should mortify his flesh. Maggie very properly 
refuses to become part of the mortifying process. Her 
mother is very bitter about it; Henry’s father is amazed, 
while her own father, with a good male vigour, supports 
his daughter. So Henry, after giving voice to a sancti- 
monious prayer in the centre of the stage, goes back to 
England, presumably now to marry the muinister’s 
daughter he had had his eye on when, according to him, 
God came down to his back parlour with the proposition 
of mortification. 


The bare human position might conceivably be made 
to expound human nature in its wider relations ; but, as 
the play stood, it was sordid and unreal—as all things 
sordid are unreal. Maggie might have stood for beauty, 
just as her father did in some degree; but the whole 
light fell on Henry Hinde. And Henry was not a man 
at all, but a mere string of unsavoury phrases. Since 
we grow like the thing we look on, the production of 
such plays has a responsibility; and we are very sure 
that the writer of “Jane Clay” can stir the higher 
imagination instead of only taking depressing photo- 
graphs, one of the chief causes of whose depression is 
that they are out of focus. 

On the following Thursday Mr. T. C. Murray's 
“Maurice Harte” was given once again. Although 
the production was greatly improved as compared 
with that of last year, and, thus, much of the 
strength was seen that last year could only be 
divined, yet the difference between this play and 
Mr. Murray’s previous play, “Birthright,” _ still 
remains very marked. “Birthright” struck down to the 
very roots of human nature, and so was strong in its 
appeal, whereas “Maurice Harte” is indecisive. We 
believe that this is owing to faulty conception. The 
play should, to our judgment, have been centred either 
in Maurice himself or with his parents. | Whereas, 
having seen the first of his struggles, we are compelled 


/ 





to take the rest of them on report. And the result is 
that the cause seems inadequate to the result. The 
acting on both programmes was good, and there were 
but few changes in the company. D. F. 


“The Faun” at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre 


THE phantasy suggested by bringing into our common- 
place life some denizen of the antique Greek world 
has held a charm for poets for many centuries. The 
larger title of poet naturally includes that of play- 
wright, and thus the most engaging dramas in literature 
have been those whose authors adventure through the 
mundane to the mystic. The chorus of fauns which 
haunts Hellenic things is, perhaps, the most effective 
for the purposes of the stage, and Mr. Knoblauch uses 
it with an accustomed and masterful hand and an 
imaginative force that holds the audience every moment 
of his finely conceived play. 

The first scene shows us a room in the town house of 
Lord Stonbury, a young gentleman who, in his desire 
to be less beholden to the heiress to whom he is en- 
gaged, has plunged heavily on his mare at Ascot and 
come the inevitable cropper. So enormous is the sum 
involved, and so little does he care for the lady, or 
she for him, that he is about to put an end to his life. 
His cousin, Lady Alexandra Vancey, a suffragist of a 
most attractive sort, sees him, but cannot alter his 
plans. Then into the midst of his highly conventional 
world bounds what seems to all of us a quite possible 
faun, a relation of the gods, and by no means a poor 
relation. For he is part of Nature or Nature herself ; 
a demi-god with the divine right of interference with 
such strange creatures as we mortals have come to be. 
With perfect conviction, as far as the audience is con- 
cerned, and in spite of a thousand misunderstandings 
and difficulties, the faun sets this corner of our world 
in order, and leaves us once more to join his brothers 
who call to him in the beautiful summer dawn. To 
make such a story appear possible requires the art of a 
consummate dramatist and the utmost accomplishment 
on the part of the actors. 

Mr. Knoblauch has been infinitely fortunate in 
Mr. Martin Harvey as his faun, and Mr. Harvey 
has been unusually lucky in finding such a playwright. 
From his first surprising entry until his final retreat, 
the actor made his difficult 7éle attractive, realistic in 
the highest sense, and a thing of joy and beauty. 
Often as we have seen Mr. Harvey, and in many parts, 
never has he so interested and subdued us to admira- 
tion. When he becomes Prince Silvani, and outwardly 
a human being, he loses no part of his immortal quali- 
ties. Against enormous odds, and feared and suspected 
by the society into which he has boldly forced himself, 
he eventually conquers as a demi-god must—he conquers 
and makes the human beings with whom he concerns 
himself happy. That is the main story. The realistic 
character drawing by the author and the fine acting 
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of the cast does the rest. The result is a delightful 
comedy which will pique the interest of playgoers for 
months or years to come. 


Mr. Basil Hallam as Lord Stonbury is attractive 
and, on occasion, powerful and sure. Seldom has so 
young an actor made so complete a success. This per- 
formance is balanced by the Lady Alexandra of Miss 
Madge Fabian, who at once takes a leading place 
among our most effective and beautiful actresses. It 
is an old and trite saying that a clever play makes 
genuine and powerful actors, but never has the phrase 
been better upheld of late than in the production of 
“The Faun.”’ 


Miss Martin Harvey gives us an admirable character 
study of the young heiress who is at first utterly 
heartless and, ultimately, a charming lover, while Mr. 
Charles Glenney is amusing and adroit ‘as a money- 
lender who becomes involved in Lord Stonbury’s affairs 
and, of course, the victim of the faun. All the smaller 
parts were excellently played; the ensemble so com- 
plete, the action so lively that the drama ran through 
its three absorbing acts without a moment of boredom 
and with only a few lines that one could wish away. 


Mr. Harvey’s impersonation, as we have said, is a 
victory both for himself and for Mr. Knoblauch. 
“The Faun’? will amuse and interest vastly different 
audiences, for, while realistic and exciting in treatment, 
it is compact of delicate fancy, happy inspiration, and 
subtle criticism of life. EGAN MEw. 


Sir J. Forbes-Robertson 


On Friday last, the 6th, Drury Lane saw yet 
another occasion for the making of history in Sir John- 
ston Forbes-Robertson’s final bow to the London stage. 
Although the price of the seats was raised, yet the house 
was packed throughout, and even standing room was 
hard to discover. “Hamlet” was appropriately the play 
chosen for the occasion, and at its end enthusiasm had 
its utmost fill. Over and over again he was called back 
before the curtain; and the wreaths that were handed 
up to him would have filled a smaller stage. In his 
farewell speech Sir Johnston spoke of the many 
changes that have passed over the stage since his first 
introduction to it forty years ago. He referred to new 
writers that now had the stage in mind as the objective 
of their work ; and gave a tribute to the actor-managers 
who, he declared, looked rather to the quality of the work 
they produced than merely to the demands of the box 
office. Finally he expressed the hope that the theatre 
which had witnessed his farewell would more often be 
made the scene of operations for dramatic endeavour in 
‘more ambitious art. Incidentally he said that, though 
this was his farewell to London in the completest sense, 
the same could not be said of Miss Gertrude Elliott, who 
“would be’ seen in the metropolis at no very distant date. 
“And so he made his last exit in London, refusing, how- 
“ever, to say ‘more than a good night, although his 








departure from the front of the curtain did not succeed 
in staying the applause that would not be appeased. It 
was an event to be remembered; and it was a scene 
worthy of the great occasion. 


“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” at 
the St. James’s Theatre 


WE cannot claim to have seen “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray” when it was first produced, nearly a quarter 
of a century ago, but our enjoyment of the play was none 
the less on that account. Sir George Alexander and 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell in their original parts of Aubrey 
and Paula Tanqueray, are able to hold their audience— 
and the house was full the evening of the revival—in a 
manner which must be the envy of many a later actor 
and actress. The story may be many years old, but 
an enthusiastic house testified its appreciation of it, and 
at any rate Mrs. Pat’s beautiful dresses are modern 
enough to satisfy the most fastidious. Sir George 
Alexander’s part is not a particularly difficult one to 
play, but it is one which is eminently suitable to him. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s is the finished production we 
are used to expect from this charming actress, and is in 
great contrast to that of Miss Rosalie Toller as Ellean; 
for to act successfully the réle of ingénue requires more 
art than Miss Toller has yet acquired. Mr. Nigel Play- 
fair, as Cayley Drummle, was excellent. He brings 
out every particle of humour that is possible to be 
brought out, although in doing so he does not detract 
from the tragedy of the performance, which might have 
been the case had the part been in the hands of a less 
skilled actor. We were glad to see Miss Kate Bishop 
again in a part in which she can do full justice. _ Miss 
Lettice Fairfax, as Lady Orreyed, and Mr. James 
Lindsay as Sir George Orreyed, Bart., helped to add 
to the humour of an enjoyable evening. 


“TL’Habit Vert” at the New Theatre 


THE playgoer who does not see Mme. Granier and 
M. Guy will have missed the most entertaining play of 
recent years. It is as witty and irresponsible as a 
Restoration comedy. It is as unmoral as a fairy play. 
It lampoons every cherished idol of French society— 
its old aristocracy, its Army, the Academy, the Ad- 
min-is-tra-tion—one after another with a light-hearted 
affectionate irreverence, and a sure feeling for their 
weaknesses. But this chronicle of the life and death of 
an amour between an irresponsible great lady and @ 
country squire is a fine play. The authors get their 
atmosphere over the footlights. We accept the most 
outrageous things from the heroine with the same ease 
as her friends in the play do. We discuss her actions 


and her relations with them as we should those of her 
actual prototype, well known in Parisian society. . The 
play has the convincing quality of real life. 
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The heroine is a Franco-American duchess of forty, 
whose need for affection can only be satisfied by a 
constant succession of lovers, to be lost in turn by their 
marriages. Her language is one of the delights of the 
play—Anglo-F rench at the best, it degenerates into a 
mere jargon as her amorous excitement rises. Her 
Malapropisms—one of them at the end of the second 
act, is the success of the evening—are nearly always 
grave imconvenances, and her story of the death of 
Napoleon in Egypt “not generally known,” is magnifi- 
cent fooling. It is one of Mme. Granjer’s best parts, 
and the way in which at the end of the play she suddenly 
strikes a note of deep feeling without arousing any sus- 
picion of incongruity shows her the great actress she is. 
The hero of the play is neither the lover (a part which 
suffers from the absence of M. Brasseur), nor the old 
Duke, whose intellect is buried in the past, nor Parme- 
line, who seems a figure from an extravaganza, come 
into real life; but the Academy itself. In the first act 
we hear of its decadence, as shown by the fact that one 
of the Forty appeared at a sitting in brown boots! In 
the second we assist at the plans for its rejuvenescence 
by the selection of a candidate against whom nothing 
can be objected, even his writings; in the third we see 
it itself in solemn session. So few of us are ever likely 
to be present at a reception in the Académie Francaise 
that it becomes almost a crime not to see this act. The 
new Academician dressed in the habit vert (which one 
of our contemporaries explains as les palmes 
académigques—a decoration in request among school- 
mistresses and the charwomen of the ministries), delivers 
a singularly candid parody of the conventional panegyric 
of his predecessor, and the Duke scandalises all Paris 
by reading a love-letter of his wife in the course of his 
reply. In the fourth act the Academy and its interests 
are still the theme of the piece, which closes by the 
formal presentation of the new Academician to the Pre- 
sident of the Republic. 

The main burdert of the acting falls on M. Guy, after 
Mme. Granier. He is magnificent, but has broadened 
his conception of the part, apparently for exportation, 
and multiplies “gags” in a way that would not be 
allowed in Paris. The part of Parmeline, the illustrious 
composer, whose recital of his love affairs at the piano 
is one of the chief successes of the firsf act, was written 
for Max Dearly, and is satisfactorily filled by M. Fabre, 
and M. Rozenberg as the lover of the piece acquits him- 
self well of a very difficult task. Mlle. Lavalliere is, 
of course, irreplaceable, and the minor parts are well 
filled, while the stage setting is excellent. But how did 
the play get past St. James’s Palace? Does the censor 
know French? 





Mr. John Lane publishes this week “The Life of 
Madame Tallien (Notre Dame de Thermidor), from 
the last days of the French Revolution until her death 
as Princess Chimay in 1835”; by L. Gastine, translated 
from the French by J. Lewis May; with a photogravure 
frontispiece and sixteen other illustrations, price 12s. 6d. 
net. 








At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 


N Wednesday, the 4th, in a deplorably thin House, 
Naval affairs were discussed. Tennyson declared 
that our fleet was our “all in all’’ and that night millions 
were voted, but the debate opened with a silly little 
question about sailor’s rum. From time immemorial Jack 
has had “a tot,”’ or half a gill of rum a day, which costs 
3-16ths of a penny. In the bad old days sailors had it 
whether they liked it or not, but some years ago this 
was wisely altered, and any man can have its equivalent 
in cash—and as an encouragement to temperance men 
do not get 3-16ths of a penny but 9-16ths, which is a 
respectable profit. Mr. Roberts, a rabid teetotaller, 
now wanted to increase this amount to a penny, but as 
this would cost £100,000 a year, Macnamara, on behalt 
of the Government, resisted the proposal. Arthur Lee 
supported him: why should teetotalers be subsidised at 
the general expense ?—whilst Bobbie Monsell boldly 
defended the Jamaica spirit. He had been on destroyers 
and in the tropics, where vegetables and fresh meat were 
not easy to get, and he thought it an excellent medicine. 
Rees said it was another form of social reform at the 
expense of the taxpayer. 

I would not be a Member for a dockyard constituency 
for thrice £400 a year. Their sole business in the eyes 
of the “matey” is to screw as much as possible out of 
the Government. If you are in opposition you must 
take up every individual case of hardship and keep 
pounding away by questions and speeches until you 
right the wrongs done in dockyards. The position of 
the supporter of the Government is almost worse. You 
must make yourself as objectionable as you can and 
harry them as much as possible, and if you do not get 
out of them all that is expected of you, you are declared 
to be “no good,” and they threaten to vote against 
you; while your opponent is busy speaking against you 
and saying what he would do if he were in your place. 

They were all at it this afternoon, Hohler, of 
Chatham, Kinloch-Cooke, of Devonport, and others of 
that kidney, working hard for their £400 a year. 
Pretyman took up cases of the higher officials like Sir 
Edward Raban of the Works Department, and Colonel 
Exham, the designer of Rosyth—who had not received 
a sixpence when he was compulsorily put on the shelf 
owing to the age limit. It all seemed rather petty, but 
it filled up the afternoon, and in the intervals millions 
and millions were voted. In the smoking-room the 
Members sat round the men who had come back from 
the Derby and described the amazing events of the 
afternoon. 

On Thursday we had the Army, but before Seely 
took the field Winston got up and said it was clear that 
as we were not going to get the £7,000,000 from Canada 
for some time—if at all—it was necessary to do some- 
thing to fill up the gap. He admitted that margins in 
the autumn of 1915 and the spring of 1916 would be 
thin, so announced that he had determined to advance 
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the Government’s shipbuilding programme by at once 
building three ships whose keels in the ordinary course 
would not have been laid down until March next. It 
is not all that the Strong Navy school want, but they 
were thankful for small mercies, and the Little 
Englanders did not make any remark. : 

The House was again very thin. The Unionists had 
not underlined their whips either yesterday or to-day, 
and the Radicals have got into a slack habit of not 
obeying theirs, underlined or not. Newmarket and 
Altrincham have been “ altering ’em,”’ as an incorrigible 
punster remarked on the terrace. They have the dry 
rot badly developed, and I doubt whether Percy Illing- 
worth is quite the man to stop it. 

Seely was taken to task about the aeroplanes. “ Jix,” 
whose business is a fleet of motor-’buses and whose 
hobby is a fleet of aeroplafies, made a capital speech— 
full of facts and figures—and wound up by saying that 
if Seely could produce at once eighty machines capable 
of flying fifty miles an hour for three hours on end he 
would make the most profound apology to the Minister 
for War ever heard in the House of Commons. 

Seely at once promised to earn the apology, but 
objected to any committee to decide if he was really in 
a position to prove it. Arthur Lee followed with 
another damaging indictment: “When the Member for 
War has anything to boast about he is openness itself, 
but if we suspect that anything is not right he imme- 
diately pleads privilege and hides himself behind the veil 
of official secrecy. It was not his courage or his 
sincerity or patriotism that was at fault—what I am 
afraid of is his judgment”—which was a more or less 
polite way of saying he thought Seely an ass. 

Seely got very angry and sneered at Lee’s encyclo- 
pedic knowledge. To our surprise he utterly denied 
all knowledge of the proposed debate at the Eighty 
Club with Lord Roberts on National Service. The idea 
had never occurred to him. Somebody must have been 
lying pretty freely. He made an interesting statement 
about aeroplanes; he declared we had 120, and 146 
trained pilots. He wanted to have all machines built 
in this country. We had not more accidents, as had 
been alleged, but fewer, in proportion, than France or 
Germany. Great Britain was the worst flying ground 
in Europe. We had gustier winds—more hills—fewer 
plains, and bad alighting spaces owing to.the hedges. 

I only trust Seely is correct in his optimism. He 
works hard, is very intelligent, and proud of his job; 
but as Lee said, has he judgment, and has he the 
courage to tell the whole of the facts even against him- 
self or his party, in case of need? I hope so. 

The Dogs’ Protection Bill was the first order for 
Friday, and everybody hoped to get away on Thursday 
night, but a tiresome committee upstairs rushed through 
a short little Bill by Willie Pearce for the Extension 
of Polling Hours, and we were whipped to vote 
against it. The Bill was quite simple—the hours wete 
to be extended from 8 to 8 until 7 to g—because some 
few voters, owing to their vocations, cannot find time to 
vote in twelve hours. There was very little to be said, 





but the London Unionists made a gallant fight for it. 
Why should 50,000 officials have to get up at 5 a.m. and 
not get home until 11 p.m.—for that is what it would 
mean in practice—and not receive extra pay? “Oh,” 
said Willie Pearce airily, “we must get another little 
Bill to get them extra pay.” 

Exactly! This is another sample of the slip-shod, 
slovenly legislation of these days—when finance is for- 
gotten and two bites are required for the smallest of 
cherries. Simon in a few sentences said we had not 
complained when the hours had been extended before, 
as if that were a logical reason. Hayes Fisher 
passionately denounced the heartless callousness of the 
Solicitor-General with a scorn that brought a flush to 
the cheek of the latter—for his own part he had no 
objection to a twenty-four hours’ poll—it would give 
more time for people to come up and turn out this 
miserable Government. Whittaker, the Radical baronet 
who is an uncommonly good electioneerer in spite or 
because of his teetotal tendencies, shrewdly declared he 
thought the Bill would be a nuisance. 

The Government are getting as shy of compulsory 
legislation as a well-known journalistic combine are of 
libel actions. They began to climb down before the 
handful of London Unionists. Simon proposed that the 
rule should not apply to County Council or municipal 
elections, and only to Parliamentary elections when a 
candidate gives notice that he would like the extension 
of the hours. This, of course, changed the whole Bill. 
The Scotch and Irish who had voted for the Bill and 
then got exemption for their respective countries, now 
said they would like to come into it again. The Bill 
was passed, and it will be interesting to watch the result. 

A few private Bills got forward a stage, and then Pike 
Pease called attention to the fact that there was not a 
quorum. The House adjourned till four, and then as 
only thirteen showed up—adjourned. This is the last 
of the private Members’ days for this year, but even 
with them cleared out of the way, Members on all sides 
are wondering how Asquith hopes to get through in 
time to fulfil his promise to rise early in August. 

Monday was crowded with sensations. The sudden 
death of George Wyndham caused a painful pause 
before the battle over Home Rule commenced. Asquith 
referred feelingly to the deceased statesman’s service to 
Ireland, whilst Balfour, in a voice that required all his 
strength of will to control, spoke affectionately of his 
faithful henchman and friend, and referred to his great 
literary and artistic gifts. 

A murmur of agreement came from all over the 
House, and then a dramatic incident occurred. 

The Marconi Committee had just learnt that the 
Liberal Party’s funds had been invested by the ex- 
Chief Whip in American Marconis, and the whole of 
the Radical Party were angry and dismayed. It 
appears that the shares had been invested in the names 
of the Master of Elibank and, unknown to him, his 
past lieutenant, the present Chief Whip, Percy Illing- 
worth, who had to give evidence to this effect, which 
he did in a frank and manly manner. 
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As Illingworth came in, Ronnie. M‘Neill shouted out, 
“Where is your co-trustee?’’ Illingworth stopped in 
the middle of the chamber, and I thought he was going 
for Ronnie, but was pulled up by Rufus Isaacs. 

The whole Radical Party shouted “Cad!’’ but they 
had to submit to one or two other gibes during the 
afternoon. 

*Tay Pay,’’ when reading out some violent Pro- 
testant doggerel, received the advice of “Oh, go to 
Bogota!’’ Bogota being the city in South America 
where Murray is so busy over oil concessions that he 
declares he cannot be back to face his accusers until 
July. 

Asquith, in the face of all these tardy but disastrous 
revelations, gallantly struggled to make an effective 
speech. He tried to minimise the effect of the by- 
elections, and declared, amid the mocking laughter of 
the Unionists, that the people of England were in 
favour of Home Rule. 

Balfour made a slashing reply. The people of 
Canada would have regarded it as an insult—nay, to 
come nearer home, the Scotch Home Rulers had scouted 
the ideas contained in the Irish Home Rule Bill. 

The news that the Ulstermen were systematically 
arming also leaked out during the evening, and added 
to the general gloom. 

Even Radicals confessed that the whole outlook was 
very bad, whilst Unionists spoke confidently of an 
early dissolution. They can’t go on, was the general 
impression. 

Tuesday was a great night. Carson, black and 
dour, warned the Government for the last time. He 
intended to take full responsibility for the resistance 
they were able to organise, because the betrayal of 
Ulster is one of the most dastardly acts that ever dis- 
graced the page of history. John Redmond at first 
was as meek as possible, but he wound up with a signi- 
ficant threat : if Ireland does not get Home Rule, there 
will be rebellion, not by a quarter of Ireland, but by 
three-quarters. 

Lord Charles Beresford, with sailor-like simplicity, 
said he was prepared to be shot down. Then Bonar 
Law got up, and was again and again interrupted by 
Asquith. He ended by declaring that the Unionist 
Party would stand by the Ulster loyalists. Birrell 
wound up, and then came the division with a majority 
of the sinister figure of 98. The Nationalists are 
superstitious to a degree, and did not like it; whilst 
during the evening 4,000 rifles and bayonets had been 
taided and captured by the police in Hammersmith. 





Mr. Charles E. Pellew is about to publish, through 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd., an im- 
portant work for craftsmen, whether professional or 
private, entitled “Dyes and Dyeing.”’ It deals with 
stencilling, batik, tied and dyed work, as well as the 
dyeing of feathers, basketry, leather, silks, cotton, 
woollen and every other material that lends itself to 
the dyer’s art. ' 
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RIDER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New Volume of the New Thought Library. Crown 8vo. 
Crimson Cloth, extra, gilt tops, 3s. 6d. net. 


PRENTICE MULFORD’S STORY: 


or, LIFE BY LAND AND SEA. A Personal Narrative. 
With Preface and Conclusion by ARTHUR EDWARD 
WAITE., 

_‘‘ The charm of the book is not its mere freshness, nor yet its simple 
sincerity ; it is not the first-hand delineation of California and mining life 
in 1856 and onward, nor yet the life of journalism in the Far West during 
those early days: it is the man behind these pictures, the author of the 
Essays of Prentice Mulford.""—From the Preface, by A. E. WAITE. 


By the Same Author. 
THE GIFT OF THE SPIRIT. Essays by PRENTICE 
MULFORD. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo 3s. 6d. net, 
THE GIFT OF UNDERSTANDING. A further 
Selection from the Works of PRENTICE MULFORD. 
Cr, 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

ESSAYS OF PRENTICE MULFORD. Third Series. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

ESSAYS OF PRENTICE MULFORD. Fourth Series. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Completing the entire set of the Essays published in America 
under the title of ‘‘ Your Forces and How to Use Them."’ 





JUST PUBLISHED by the author of ‘‘ DRACULA.” 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SEA. 
By BRAM STOKER. New Popular Edition, uniform 
with *‘ Dracula.” Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 1s. net. 
‘* An admirable holiday story.” — Westminster Gazette. 
‘* To anyone who loves an enthralling tale told with unflagging zest and 
good spirits we recommend ‘ The Mystery of the Sea.’ "'—Pail Mall Gasette. 


WIND ALONG THE WASTE. 
By MAUDE ANNESLEY, Author of ‘‘The Wine of 
Life." New Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. net. 
‘* It is seldom that so dramatic a story is combined with so close a truth 
to life and so modern a setting.""—The Observer. ede 
‘“ One of the most vivid, enthralling, startling tales of Paris life that have 
yet been penned.''— Portsmouth Times. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 











WM. RIDER & SON, Ltd., 8 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





Notes and News 


Mr. Heinemann announces the publication on June 
19th of Richard Dehan’s new book, “The Headquarter 
Recruit.’’ Readers of “The Dop Doctor’’ will un- 
doubtedly be interested in this series of briefer pen 
pictures. 


Messrs. William Rider and Son, Ltd., announce for 
publication this week “The Story of Prentice Mulford,”’ 
a personal narrative of unusual interest, told with 
singular vivacity and force, which begins in California 
during the early days of the gold-fever. 


Mr. Werner Laurie is publishing “ Land Settlement : 
Its Principles and Practice,’? by William Macdonald, 
M.S.Agr., Ph.D., author of “Dry Farming: Its Prin- 
ciples and Practice.” The price of this book will be 
6s. net, and it is fully illustrated. 





“Samuel Cooper and the Miniature Painters of the 
Seventeenth Century ”’ is the title of a work by Mr. 
J. J. Foster, F.S.A., upon which he has been engaged 
for many months. It will be issued in the autumn by 
Messrs. Dickinson, Bedford Street. It will contain a 
record and description of over a thousand miniatures 
of the period, and be copiously illustrated from 
selected originals in the Royal and other famous collec- 
tions, many being subjects hitherto unpublished. 


Owing to the enterprise of Sir Joseph Beecham, a 


special grand season of Russian opera and ballet will 


be given at Drury Lane Theatre; beginning om June 24 
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and continuing to July 25. The season will open with 
the first production in England of the great Russian 
opera, “ Boris Godounow,’’ by Moussorgsky. There 
will also be produced “La Khovantchina,’’ opera in 
three acts, music by Moussorgsky, and “Ivan le 
Terrible,’ opera in three acts, music by Rimsky- 
Korsakow. 





Imperial and Foreign Affairs 
By LaNcELotT LAwTon. 


THE QUARREL AMONG THE ALLIES. 


I“ these columns last week we gave expression to the 

fear that the serious differences existing between 
the Balkan States might, in certain circumstances, lead 
to a fratricidal war. In the period that has elapsed 
this fear, in a marked degree, has become prevalent 
throughout Europe. It is now known that on May 30, 
immediately after the signature of the Treaty of Peace 
with Turkey, M. Gueshoff tendered his resignation to 
King Ferdinand, and that, up to the time of writing, 
Sofia is without an effective Cabinet. The crisis itself 
and the events incidental to it do not make pretty read- 
ing. M. Gueshoff, we are informed, favoured the prin- 
ciple of revision in connection with the Serbo-Bulgarian 
Treaty of Alliance. Had a responsible Government at 
Sofia embodied such a principle in its policy, there can 
be no doubt that the way would have been paved for a 
satisfactory understanding with Servia, who, on 
admitted grounds of equity, makes it a sime qua non 
of her future conduct that she be freed from the 
obligations which a literal interpretation of the terms 
of the Alliance would impose upon her. It is true that 
her demands, as they stand at present, imply the total 
abrogation of the Treaty, her justification being that 
circumstances—the circumstances arising from the com- 
pleteness of Turkey’s defeat—have entirely revolu- 
tionised the conditions which constituted ‘the zaison 
@’étre of the Alliance. But, however excessive may be 
the requirements of one party in a dispute, compromise 
is never ruled out of the question so long as the other 
is prepared to make some sort of advance by way of 
concession. 

It is clear that this “half-way’’ policy would have been 
adopted by Bulgaria had M. Gueshoff been permitted to 
follow the dictates of his own wisdom. The Premier 
was well aware of the fact that in adhering rigidly to 
the terms of the Treaty his country would have been 
within its legal rights; but he knew also that the moral 
rights of Servia, brought into being by the unpre- 
meditated, yet inevitable results of the united campaign 
against Ottoman tyranny, were well founded, and that 
they received sympathetic recognition abroad. When, 


however, it came to the point of translating conviction‘ 


into action, he encountered the determined opposition 
of the militarist party whose ideal of a “ Great Bulgaria” 
will scarcely permit them to recognise their neighbours 
as equals. They refused to have anything to do with 
the principle of Treaty revision, a refusal which signi- 
fied much more than mere negation. For M. Gueshoff 








to have carried on the Government of the country in 
the face of opposition, the alarming potentialities of 
which, there is reason to believe, were fully realised in 
the highest quarters, became a matter of impossibility ; 
and so the Cabinet resigned. Thus at a glance we find 
revealed the true attitude of Bulgaria, the attitude of 
the only section of the population that can be counted 
as of importance at the present critical juncture—King 
Ferdinand’s triumphant army. In Sofia the actual 
reins of government have been held by the military 
leaders ever since the Cabinet fell, and the situation of 
complexities that has arisen during the past fortnight is 
due entirely to this partially realised circumstance. 

While the whole world was rejoicing that at last, after 
repeated postponements, the envoys of Servia and Bul- 
garia had met at the frontier, and that an agreement had 
been reached in principle as to the advisability of sum- 
moning a round table conference for the purpose of dis- 
cussing all outstanding questions of dispute, it was not 
M. Gueshoff, the Premier, who conferred with the 
plenary representative of the Belgrade Government, but 
M. Gueshoff without office, without power—the un- 
willing tool of the military caucus at Sofia. Indeed, at 
the very moment that conversations were in progress 
between the delegates, we are told that Bulgarian 
troops on the river Bregalmitza furiously attacked the 
Servians. Then, as the logical outcome of the meeting 
between M. Pasitch and M. Gueshoff, we were led to 
expect the speedy convocation of the Premiers, first, at 
Salonika, and subsequently, in the event of anticipated 
disagreement on certain points, in St. Petersburg. Here 
again the policy of postponement, unaccountable to all 
save the authorities in Sofia, asserted itself, until at 
length the announcement was forthcoming that the Bul- 
garian Cabinet had resigned and that no meeting could 
take place until a new Ministry had been formed. When 
all these circumstances are taken into consideration, 
together with the known fact that Bulgaria has lately 
been coquetting both with Rumania and Turkey, no 
surprise will be felt that grave suspicions are entertained 
by the Greeks and the Servians as to the honesty of 
their ally’s'expressed desire for a conference of solution. 
Behind her dilatory methods they perceive that sinister 
caution which makes a time allowance in order to pro- 
vide for the massing and equipment of troops. In 
short, diplomatic evasiveness is held to screen strategical 
preparation. 


The situation, therefore, though not hopeless, con- 
tains elements of danger. With the abrupt termination 
of the Peace Conference at St. James’s Palace, due 
undoubtedly to the advantage Turkey has made out 
of the new crisis to formulate demands which she well 
knew would never find general acceptance, independent 
negotiations will be resumed between the Balkan capi- 
tals and the Porte, and consequently fresh sources of 
friction, tending still further to complicate matters, 
must be expected. Meanwhile passions are running 
high in Belgrade and Sofia. -But although in these 
centres the military party would seem to have the upper 
hand for the moment, there is still a possibility that 
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extreme measures may be averted. To carry out a 
successful campaign, it is fully realised in both coun- 
tries that empty war-chests must be replenished, and 
that this would be a matter of no little difficulty in the 
face of a conceivable boycott on the part of the Great 
Powers. And finally there is still hope that Russia, 
protector of the Slavs, may prevail upon either one 
or both of the chief disputants—for the attitude of 
Greece must depend upon that adopted in the end by | 
Servia and Bulgaria—to recede from a position which 
has already beem permitted to advance somewhat 
dangerously beyond the diplomatic bounds. It is 
commonly accepted that St. Petersburg has proposed 
the partial demobilisation of the Balkan armies as a 
preliminary step to a sane and satisfactory compromise. 
Should some such proposal be put into operation, we 
have reason to believe that Russia will enjoy the sup- 
port, not alone of her friend and her Ally, but also of 
the Powers of the Triple Alliance. The Concert of 
Europe would act in unison. 





MOTORING 


O NE has not heard very much of the doings of the 
Petrol Substitutes Joint Committee, which was 
formed some months ago as a result of the report of the 
R.A.C. petrol inquiry, but there is every reason to 
believe that it has been doing a lot of effective, if un- 





ostentatious, work in the interests of the motorist. In 
fact, with the energetic Stenson Cooke as secretary, it 
would be surprising if it were otherwise. At a meeting 
held recently at the offices of the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders, interest centred upon the 
suggestion to recover benzol from town gas, which was 
originally put forward by Mr. Henry L. Doherty, of 
New York, a well-known American expert on engineer- 
ing and gas production. It will be remembered by 
those interested in the motor fuel question that Mr. 


Doherty expressed the opinion that the abolition of the | 


candle-power standard would enable the existing gas 
plants in this country to produce, at a low cost, no less 
than 60,000,000 gallons of benzol, suitable in every way 
as a motor fuel; and as our present annual consumption 
of motor spirit for all purposes is only about 100,000,000 
gallons, the importance of the suggestion, assuming it 


to be practicable, is obvious. It would mean the solution | 


of.the motor fuel problem, with all its disquieting possi- 
bilities, for many years to come. By special invitation 
Mr. Doherty attended the meeting referred to, and very 


close attentior was given by the Committee to the | 
details of his scheme. Other alternative schemes for | 


home-produced fuel were also dealt with, but the pro- 
babilities are that Mr. Doherty’s town gas idea is the 
one which will be pressed by the Committee. Before 
it can be carried into effect, however, there will be much 
and powerful opposition to be overcome, and the solid 
support of the motorists of the country will be necessary. 

Those motorists who have tried benzol as a fuel, with 
more or less disappointing results, must have been 





puzzled to account for the glowing reports emanating 
from other motorists who have experimented with the 
home-made spirit and found it perfectly satisfactory in 
every way. The explanation is simply that in the 
present stage of development there is no set standard 
either for the specific gravity or the purity of benzol, with 
the result that in some cases the distillers and retailers 


| are supplying—ignorantly or otherwise—spirit which 


is not suitable for motor-car use. As an instance of 
the very wide differences existing between the various 
grades on the market, it may be mentioned that 
samples recently tested have been found to vary in 
sulphur content from 70 to 1,000 grains to the gallon. 
In the absence of a set standard of purity—which is 
sure to come in due course—there is always a risk of 
the motorist buying unsuitable spirit, and, after trying 
it, coming to the conclusion that it is impracticable 
as a motor fuel. There is now no doubt at all, however, 
that benzol, properly washed and treated, is an ideal 
motor spirit in every way, and many private motorists 
are now using it exclusively. Only a few months ago 
its vendors scarcely numbered half a dozen, whereas 
at the present moment there are 200 retailers doing a 
regular business in it in various parts of the country. 

The names and addresses of these are published weekly 
in The Motor, a journal which has from the beginning 
realised the importance of the new fuel movement and 
taken the leading part in its development. As a 
practical means of dealing with the existing difficulty, 
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our contemporary offers to analytically test, free of 
charge, any sample of benzol submitted by a private 
motorist, and to report upon its suitability as a motor 
fuel. No trouble is involved to the motorist in this, 
beyond the sending of a postcard to The Motor, Rose- 
bery Avenue, London, E.C., for a sample bottle, to 
be filled and returned, and the offer is one of which 
every car owner who is in doubt as to the benzol he is 
purchasing should avail himself. 

A private Bill recently introduced into the French 
Parliament proposes that all applicants for licences to 
drive motor-cars shall be required to submit a medical 
certificate showing that they have a sound constitution 
generally, normal sight and hearing, and that they do 
not suffer from such complaints as heart disease, 
hysteria, or epilepsy, which might cause a sudden 
collapse at a critical moment. It is evident from this 
that Great Britain is not the only place in the civilised 
world where a licence to drive a fast and powerful engine 
along the streets and highways of the country is cheer- 
fully granted to any deaf, blind, or degenerate individual 
who applies for it and pays a trifling fee. 

The Tourist Trophy Race—the blue riband of the 
motor cycling world—has been won by Mr. T. Wood, 
on a Scott machine fitted with Palmer cord tyres This 
adds one more to the long list of successes with which 
this make of tyre has been associated this season. 


R. B. H. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


_The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


HE end of the depression has not come yet. We 
had a sharp reaction at the latter end of the week, 
but it was simply ‘‘bears’’ buying back. There 

were no genuine purchases made, and the overburdened 
bankers took the opportunity cf selling a little more. 
Really we have seldom passed through a more disagreeable 
fortnight. It cannot be called a bankers’ panic, but it is 
almost one. For it is not the public that are selling; it 
is not the speculator who is being shaken out. It is the 
big finance house and the large underwriter, who, relying 
upon the good trade all over the world, have overstocked. 
The public refused to come in. Money has had to be 
found. The banks were unwilling to find it, so stock had to 
be sold—and sold on an unwilling market. The operation 
has not been pleasant. Failures have occurred. More are 
certain to follow. 

The City hopes that no big houses will go, but it would 
be mere affectation to pretend that none are talked about. 
The air is full of rumour—most of it lies. But there is 


no smoke without fire, and if we escape a serious failure . 


it will only be because the great banks have combined to 
help the smaller ones. 

We live in a ridiculous card-house of credit. Thousands 
of millions of pounds sterling pyramided upon a few paltry 
sovereigns. When these are being scrambled for the 
foundations of our card-house shake, and an extra push 
may send the whole thing about our ears. We cannot 





imagine a world without credit, yet we have only to look 
at the Near East to see how four or five semi-savage 
nations, whose blood has been roused, fling all credit to 
the winds and fight like tigers, money or no money. The 
big financiers don’t want war. But they appear powerless 
to prevent it. 

The day for new issues has gone. No one dare brave the 
cold contempt of the investor. The Mexican National Notes 
were simply passed over ; no one, not even with such names 
as were on the prospectus, would apply. The Midland 
Electric Corporation had good names on its board and 
handsome profits to show; also the issue was guaranteed 
by the British Insulated and Helsby Cable. The £400,000 
5 per cent. Debentures only call for £20,000, and the 
profits of the company for the past two years have been 
enough to meet this charge. The Victoria Loan did not 
disturb the money market. It indeed will add to its re- 
sources. The Buena Ventura Nitrate Co. is a concern 
that only the Nitrate Ring would touch. Nitrate is not 
fashionable to-day. The New Girling Commercial Cars is 
of course a pure speculation. The profits are only esti- 
mated. Cautious people leave such things alone. 

Money grows tighter and tighter as the end of the half- 
year approaches. The German demand for gold is steady. 
If it continues our Bank will have to advance its rate. It 
does not wish to affright the public or it would have done 
it last week, but a rise seems certain unless the Continent 
stops sucking away our gold basis. War and over-trading 
are responsible for the serious position in Austria and 
Germany. 

ForEIGNERS look uncommonly bad. The newspapers 
are full of horrible stories of how Bulgaria, Greece and 
Servia mean to fight. Frankly, the whole thing is in- 
credible. It seems to London a mere bluff to get better 
terms. Yet I am assured that business is meant, and that 
both Greece and Servia are determined to fight unless Bul- 
garia gives way. What will Roumania do? She really 
controls the position : she has a good army, ample funds, 
and she is fresh. If she joined Bulgaria, Greece and 
Servia would be beaten. But will she? The position is 
intensely complex. Not even the shrewdest diplomats 
know what will be the end. British money is only inter- 
ested indirectly. We have lent Greece one or two large 
amounts, but Servia, Bulgaria, and Roumania finance in 
Paris. The news from Russia is peaceful. As far as one 
can see that empire means to keep out of the squabble. 
Paris keeps all Government loans very steady, but she 
will not permit gambling. And speculators in Tintos and 
Perus have had a sharp lesson. 

Home Rais have tumbled back to unheard-of levels. 
The general excuse is, ‘‘banking pressure.”’ It has long 
been the habit for ‘‘bulls’’ of home rails to buy stock and 
pawn it with banks. The dividends pay interest. But 
to-day the banks are declining to lend unless the margin is 
big. This does not suit the weak gambler, who has been 
forced to sell. The traffics are good, but there are so 
many rumours of strikes that many people are selling 
short. To my mind the home railway market offers a 
chance such as we seldom get. The railways have had a 
bad year. They are now getting all back, and yet prices 
were never so low. Great Western at 113 yield 5 per 
cent. Is not this good enough? I must admit that the 
gamble in Dover ‘‘A,’’ Sheffield ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ has been 
too big for me to advise any purchase here. And in these 
stocks I look for a still bigger fall. But the Heavies have 
not been the playground of the punter. They should be 
bought for investment. 

YANKEES are simply hopeless. No one takes the lead 
in New York, for all the big financiers are in London 
anxiously wondering what the next move will-be. They 
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meet daily. They appear most nervous. The load of 
short-dated notes is almost too heavy for them to carry. 
I am afraid that some of the smaller lines will be swept 
into liquidation. The big lines will have to economise. 
That means loss of money. You cannot be mean in a rail- 
way—keep your road bed in order and it shall not cost 
you 5 per cent. Let it go, and it costs you 20 per cent. 
A railway needs money all the time. I am assured that 
Unions will not cut the dividend. I am told that all the 
big railways are sound as a bell. But I do not like the 
hesitation over the Southern Pacific and Union Pacific. If 
the bankers meant business they would soon force the 
Government to say what they want, and then all would be 
well. I am afraid that the bankers don’t want good news. 


RuBBER.—The finance of rubber is not serious, but when 
money is tight this little market feels the pinch—for the 
price of the raw material falls. But really most of the 
shares are now at almost tempting levels. Pataling look 
cheap. I am not so certain about Linggi, for I cannot see 
the 100 per cent. dividend promised by the Daily Mail. 
Raw rubber must go to 2s. 6d., and then we shall feel 
happier. Even this is a splendid price for the planter who 
got into his rubber shares at par. The poor gambler who 
went in at the top has lost his money for ever—he will 
never see it again. 


O1w.—The oil market actually keeps harder than any 
section of the Stock Exchange, and Spies are very steady. 
Shells have tumbled on the account, and I cannot see any 
reason except the ‘‘bull’’ account, for I look upon the re- 
port as remarkable. The latest new share is Traian, a 
Rou.aanian concern with a steady output. It hardly seems 
the moment to put a new share on the market. 


Mings have been deadly flat. The tale that Roodepoort 
United will soon reconstruct still goes round. The Falcon 
cables go on, and the public is now frankly bewildered— 
also disgusted. The latest news is that the mine is richer 
than ever. Gaika is said to have got the Globe and Pheenix 
reef at depth. How, I don’t know, or why, unless some- 
one wants to unload. By the way, Globe and Phcenix 
directors have at last agreed to reduce fees. They fought 
hard, but consented at last. Perhaps they will now agree 
to get rid of Mr. Piper and run the mine as it should be 
run—that is, get out the gold as quickly as possible and 
then shut down. I doubt if they will find much at depth. 
They still sell Malayan Tin and talk the price down. Char- 
tered keep weak and will probably go lower. Nigerians 
are now friendless, the speculator dare not buy, and he is 
very wise. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The Marconi scandal seems to grow 
day by day. The City declares that we are only at the 
beginning of the disclosures. Truly the Government met 
their Panama the day they made that contract. Wild 
stories go round about other members of the Government, 
and the Mexican Eagle Oil, in which Lord Murray is in- 
terested. It is very funny to hear that sober-minded 
Radical millionaires’ funds should have been used to up- 
hold one of the worst gambles that we have seen in this 
generation. Everyone is looking for Iron and Steel shares, 
not to buy, but to sell. They expect strikes and a collapse 
in the market. It does seem safe to get out to-day now 
that prices are so high. Shipping shares also look good 
to sell. RayMOND RADCLYFFE. 


Bargains are more plentiful for the ordinary investor in 
the oil-share market than in any other department of the 
““House.’’ The chapter of accidents has brought about 
an abnormally low level of market values all round, 
whether they be for dividend-paying shares or for those 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK 


BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK IN POWDER FORM. 


THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR 
ALL AGES. 
DELICIOUS, NOURISHING AND REFRESHING. 
The wholesome nutrition of pure rich milk and choice malted grain 
supplying strength and vigour, with little tax on digestion. 


Requires no cooking. 
Used instead of tea, coffee, or cocoa at meals, develops healthy bodies and 
clear brains. Equally useful to the vigorous and the weak, the business or 
professional man, the youth, the maid, the mother, the child, or the infant. 
An elficient corrective of insomnia, taken hot before retiring. 
In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11/~, at all Chemists and Stores. 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 


 HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, BUCKS., ENGLAND. 











of a prospective value in this respect. The Premier Oil 
and Pipe Line shares figure conspicuously, as buyers on 
the fall to round about 15s. 6d. have picked up a holding 
yielding a round 10 per cent. per annum on even the face 
value of the 41 shares. But the monthly outputs have 
recently amounted to 22,760 tons for April, 20,030 tons 
for March, 19,050 tons for February, 19,620 tons for 
January, and 21,190 tons for December last. Net profits 
are being made largely exceeding the amount required for 
paying distributions at the above annual rate, and it is 
confidently predicted that the current year’s results will be 
even more satisfactory than the most sanguine calculator 
has anticipated. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Royal Auction Bridge. By W. Dalton. (Thomas De la 
Rue and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Curiosita Dantesche. By Paolo Bellezza. (Ulrico Hoepli, 
Milan. 8 lire 50.) 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet, a New Commentary. With a 
Chapter on First Principles. By Wilbraham Fitzjohn 
Trench, M.A. (Smith, Elder and Co. 6s. net.) 

Manchester Boys : Sketches of Manchester Lads at Work 
and Play. By Charles E. B. Russell, M.A. and 
Edition. (Sherratt and Hughes.) 

Odds and Ends of Foreign Travel. By G. C. Morant, 
F.C.1.1. Illustrated. (Charles and Edwin Layton. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

A Stained Glass Tour in Italy. By Charles Hitchcock 
Sherrill. Illustrated. (John Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Origin and Ideals of the Modern School. By Fran- 
cisco Ferrer. Translated by Joseph McCabe. (Watts 

and Co. 6d. net.) 

Modern Wars and the Peace Ideal. By Norman Angell. 
(National Labour Press, Manchester. 1d.) 


PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s Magazine; Cambridge University Reporter; 
Revue Germanique; Boletin de la Real Academia 
Gallega, Corunna; Century Magazine; Empire Re- 
view; Land Union Journal; St. George’s Magazine ; 
Bookseller; Wednesday Review, Trichinopoly; The 
Collegian, Calcutta; Cambridge Magazine; The 
Bibelot ; Literary Digest, N.Y.; Publishers’ Circular ; 
Poetry Review; Cambridge University Reporter; 
Hungarian Spectator ; Revue Critique d’ Histoire et de 
Littérature ; Revue Bleue ; London University Gasette. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks. 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 


Twelve years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committes, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed. 

















SHIPPING. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC 
OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO 
. . AND THROUGH CANADA .. 








TRANSATLANTIC— Bost sad luxurious '' Empress" Steamers 

te Canada. Only Four days' open sea. TRANSCANADA— 
Finest Trains in the Warid, cunning through the werid's grandest 
seenery. Direct eonnection with e part of Canada. Fastest 
reute to Western States. TRANSPA IFIC—Fast Reute te Japan 
and China. All- British Route te Australia and New Zealand by 
Mail fee via V anceuver. 





Per further pariiewlars apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


62-65, Charing Cross, S.W. 7 67-68, King William St., 

LONDON, E.C. 24, James Street, Liv-rpuol. 120, St. 

Vincent Street, Glasgow. 41, Vietoria Street, Bellast. 
8, St. Augustine's Parade, B Bristol. 








P &O Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 

JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and all Eastern Porta, 
(Carrying Mails ender Contract with M.M. Geverament,! 

Frequent end Regulars Sailings from and to LONDON, MARSEILLES & BRINDICI 


P &O Pleasure Cruises ==" 


AROUND THE COASTS OF EUROPE, 
NORWAY aad the MEDITERRANEAN. 
Programme oa Applicades. 
Fer Passage, Freight and all information apply— 
PENINSULAR @ ORIENTAL STBAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
102, Leadenhall Street, B.C., or Jasin Aina Aveaus, W.C., LONDON. 


P &O Round und the World Tours, 














R. M. 5. P. PLEASURE CRUISES 





Faas 














| TOUR or; Saline From 
erranean | From About June to Southampton 
Beyer. Land, & . | fraday| 14 Days December. & Grimey. 
, ‘ q 3 th 
PORTUGAL. | £3 | upwards. | Weekly. & Livertook 
From From Fortnightly Southampton 
WEST INDIES.  {40. | 34. Wednesdays. —_& Cherbourg. 





CRUISES TO MOROCCO. 
Canary Islands and Madeira. 


23 days from £18, 





For surther particulars apply :— 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
London: 18, Moorgate St., E.C.,or 32, Cockspur St., S.W. 











Union-GastLe Line Roya Mair SERVICE 
SOUTH ano EAST AFRICA. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS. 


MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 
Via the SUEZ CANAL: 


Calling at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES and NAPLES 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 


(Hamberg and Antwerp.) 
Reduced fares for Tourists during Spring and Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 
Fer further infermstion apply to :— 
DONALD CURRIE & 00. MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON, 
Branch Offices ef the Company at Birmingham, Liverpeol, Manehester and 











Glasger. 








[- CUNARD LINE ,] 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


LIVERPOOL 


MEDITERRANEAN & ADRIATIC 
by the 
*“SAXONIA'' AND “CARPATHIA" 


6+ Ports of Call see ® 
CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
MALTA, SYRACUSE, ALEXANDRIA’ 
ATHENS, | CORFU, TRIESTE, FIUME, 


O, 
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rs For full particulars apply— « 
: THE CUNARD 38.8. CO., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 3 
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